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truly post-wa ft nal a att. if combines advanced pertorn 

snce with exceptional utility and flying ease. Many pilots call the 
Switt the tinest " f ane n the two place treid Mo e than | 200 
Swifts now flying North and South America, Africa, and Europe 
have won international recognition tor splendid cross-country pe 

formance Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co., Inc., is proud 
to announce the purchase of patent and manufacturing rights on 
the Swift from the Bankrupt Globe Aircraft Corporation along with 
tools, raw materials, supplies and sub-assemblies. Temco's full re 
sources are now behind continued Swift production and servicing 
We assure all Swift owners, dealers, and prospective customers 


that the Swift is in the field to stay 


Financial Strength, Manufacturing Experience 


Temco is one of the Southwest's major post-war industrial firms 
Gross sales in 1946 totaled more than $5,000,000.00 with more than 
$6,000,000.00 gross business scheduled for the current year. Termco 


Swift Prices Go Down! 
Now you can get your new DeLuxe Swift for $3,750, or the Standard 


Swift at $3,250. Temco plans to build sales by keeping prices in 
line with competition and by giving you the most airplane per dollar 


Both models are ready for immediate delivery. 


How can we reduce prices now? More than $2,000,000 were invested 
by the now dissolved Globe Aircraft Corporation in developing the 
Swift to its present state of perfection. With these heavy expenses 
already taken care of, Temco can produce the Swift at lower cost 
These savings are passed along to you in the form of an even better 
Swift at a lower price 

Two important improvements on the new Temco Swifts are the Steer- 
able Tail Wheel and (on the DeLuxe only) a Metal Top Canopy. 


The Swift is the only air- 
plane in its class approved 
by the Veterans Adm. as a 
secondary trainer for G. | 
flight schools 


IS HERE T0 STAY! 


A Statement by Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 
. +» New Manufacturers of the Famous All-Metal Swift 


s operated by former executives of North American Aviation in 
1,000,000 square feet of the former N.A.A. plant near Dallas 
Almost 2,000 skilled workers are employed in the air-conditioned 
plant and about 90% of them are experienced former North 
American Aviation employees. Temco's many different manufactur 
ng activities help guarantee stability and security for both dealers 
and customers. Production of the Swift is not new te Temco, as 
330 Swifts were produced on contract for Globe Aircratt Cor 
poration, and 40°% of the component parts for all Globe Swifts 


were Temco made 


A CAA Certified Operation— 1... civii Acronautics 


Administration has certified Temco as an aircraft manufacturer 
conversion, and modification plant. Contracts are now in the shop 
for the U. S. Army Air Forces, and several domestic and foreign 
airlines, Fairchild Airplane Co., and for non-aviation commercial 
products. Temco has plenty of plant and plenty of “know how 


to build real aircraft quality into the new Swifts. 


Service and Parts Are Available 


Plenty of genuine Swift parts are in stock 
now. Parts and Service are offered through 
established dealers with factory service of- 
fered where dealer service is not available. 
Nation-wide Sales and Service organization 
is now being set up. Write for the name of 
nearest Dealer. 


















To Swilt Owners—:. that you may be regis- 
tered as a Swift owner to receive new Service Bulletins 

and other valuable information, you are invited to write im- 
mediately to Owner Service Department giving your name, ad- 
dress and the N. C. and manufacturer's Serial Number of your Swift. 
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THE FLYING RED HORSE 





with a 4 


Flying Red Horse 


In the rice lands along the Gulf coast of Texas, the 
Flying Red Horse is doing a lot of work the Old 
Gray Mare used to do—plus a lot she couldn't. 
Rapidly growing in popularity is the planting, fer- 
tilizing and spraying of rice fields by airplane. In 
the picture above is shown a plane of Farm Air 
Service, an aggressive Beaumont firm, on the job 
over a rice field. At the left are the owners and 
operators, J. M. Sedberry (on the wing) and 
Norman L. Chase. The third picture shows one of 
their planes being refueled with Mobilgas Aircraft. 


New Gregg County Airport Dedicated July 15th 








One of the Nation's Finest Airports—the Gregg County Airport was 
dedicated with impressive ceremonies on July 15. Prominent persons 
from all over the nation were present for the occasion. This airport, 
which serves the cities of Longview, Gladewater and Kilgore, is one 
of which the aviation industry and the cities that built it can be 
justly proud. Those far-sighted citizens of the three cities who 


Among those who participated in the dedication initiated the project and whose efforts saw it through to successful 
left to right): A. G. Falk, Assistant Manager z . 
Dallas District, Magnolia Petroleum Company; completion are due the congratulations of every member of the avia- 
Noodles Rawlinson, Magnolia Agent at Long . . . 

view; J. M. Sovebry; ‘‘Doc’’ Breed, Manager tion industry for this valuable con- 


East Texas Aeromotive and Mobilgas Aircraft 
Dealer on Gregg County Airport, and Mrs. Breed 


tribution. 
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The Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star 
with which the Army Air Forces set a 
new international speed record of 
623.8 miles an hour at Muroc Lake, 
California, was powered by the new 


Allison Model 400 Jet Engine. 


Thus the teamwork of the American 


aviation industry and the military serv- 







623.8 Miles an Hour! 











A WORLD SPEED RECORD FOR AMERICA 


ices has again paid off in clear-cut 
leadership for American airplanes 


and American engines. 


Since the end of World War ll, Allison 
has concentrated on design and 
development of new and higher- 


powered jet engines. 


Allison is proud of the engine which 
it developed for this record-breaking 
Lockheed P-80. It represents 
the latest and the finest of 


THE MODEL 400 JET ENGINE made by Allison 
Division for the Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star 


Allison has built more jet engines than any other 


company in the world 





DIVISION OF 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





the 2000 jet engines built by Allison. 


But no nation can ever afford to relax 
in its aircraft development. So Allison 
continues to apply to jet engines the 
experience which was accumulated in 
its production of 70,000 war-proven 
liquid-cooled V-1710 engines. 


This continuing research will result in 
more new engines to maintain for 
America the Air Power which means 


Peace Power for our land. 
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The utility of the Bell Helicopter reaches 
even to the muskeg, water and swamp 
of the Ontario wilderness a land of 
untold riches. It explores for oil over the 
tangled bayou land of Louisiana. It is 
being readied for similar geological ex- 
ploration in Mexico and Ecuador... and 
other even more far-flung assignments 
are being planned. 

Hans Lundberg, Toronto, first made 
commercial use of a Bell Helicopter last 
summer when he leased a machine and 
equipped it with magnetic survey in- 


struments. Then he set out for the north 
—in search of hidden ore deposits 


BELL HELICOPTER 





1947 


AUGUST, 


Prospecting by helicopter— underground 


In one hour, from the Bell Helicopter, 
the same work was done that had re- 
quired seventy days by skilled ground 
Even in flight, the helicopter 
proved a steady platform for Lundberg’s 
delicate instruments. Findings tallied 
100% with the known facts. 

With the Bell Helicopters purchased 
Lundberg Explorations, Ltd., is now rap- 
idly expanding its aerial explorations 

Today, Bell Helicopters are at work, 
operating profitably, from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, from Illinois to Texas. In Canada 
and Sweden. They are doing their jobs 

almost any jobs their owners can con- 


crews 


PIONEERS IN JET - PROPULSION 


AIRCRAFT FOR THE JU. S 


“ we r ND PEIN 


RADIO - CONTROLLED 
ARMY AND NAVY 
WORLD'S FIRST COMMERCIALLY LICENSED HELICOPTERS FOR LAND AND WATER 





ceive —in Hanson and Norwood, Mass., 
Rochester, N. Y., Camden, N. J., Brook- 
lyn Village, O., Tucson, Ariz., Portland, 
Ore., Yakima, Wash., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Chicago, Ill... and New York City. They 
dust and spray crops, orchards, cattle ... 
gather the news... speed mail and mer- 
chandise ... survey real estate and wood- 
land and highway traffic .. . patrol pipe 
and power-line and forest. 

Wherever you are, The Modern Magic 
Carpet* can save time and make money 
for you, too. For full facts, write to 
Helicopter Division, Bell Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


PRODUCT OF BELL WH rvcvaft CORPORATION 


FLIGHT AND SUPERSONIC 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE 


o47 BA 












NEW SAFETY 
AND 
PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR 
ENGINE! 










AVIATION OIL 


iS a preufitfm quality aviation engine lubricant developed by experienced oil 





















SKY RANGE 
refiners and aviationg thusiasts. It is a new product designed specifically for aircraft engines 
and sets a N high standard of lubricant performance. It is a PROVEN product with severe flight 
tests spanning thone#fids of flying hours demonstrating the practical advantages of SKY RANGER 


to both commercial and private aviation. 













SKY RANGER AVIATION OIL is a 100% paraffin base oil... 
with natural advantages gained from its world renowned Ranger 
crude oil base...claimed by authorities to be one of the 
finest in the world. In the refining process, the natural 
lubricating qualities of SKY RANGER are preserved and increased 


so that it forms a tough, protective film that stands up under 





adverse operating conditions ... resists oxidation in extreme 


heat, yet flows freely at low temperatures. 


Ask for SKY RANGER at any Airport 


PREMIER 


OIL REFINING COMPANY 


OF TEXAS 
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NEWS 





Operators Give L Pilot Time 


Army Ground Forces is contracting 
with fixed-base operators, at $10 hour- 
ly maximum, to give reserve officers 
rated as liaison pilots 4 
month flying time in single-engine 
lightplanes. There are places for 1,150 
L pilots under organization tables and 
additional reservists up t 


ot 


hours pe 


o 50 per cent 
those assigned to units may also re 
ceive the training, thus providing 

to 1,725 all 


reservists if take advant- 


age of the deal. 


Four-Place Luscombe, Cessna 


Luscombe’s surprise lifting of secre 


cy from its 4-place Model 11 Sil- 
Vaire (see page 12) at the Fly- 
ng Farmers national meeting in 
Stillwater, Okla., was expected to 


bring an early release of information 


on Cessna’s 4-place Model 170. Both 
are to be highly-competitive airplanes 
aimed at the category now domi- 


nated by Stinson’s Voyager. Cessna 
withheld on the 170 but 
distributors have been told by the fac 
tory that the price will be “less than 
$5,000.” Type of engine and perform 


has details 


ance are as yet undisclosed 
Engine Prices Hiked 
An 8 per cent rise in the cost of 


Continental engines has dimmed hopes 
for any normal or projected reduction 
in the price of new airplanes. Manu 
facturers fear the announcement fore 
shadows more to come from makers of 
other purchased equipment and acces 
With the used plane market 
glut with second-hand civilian and 
military surplus aircraft, sales of new 
airplanes are expected to continue the 
which began in 


sories. 


ted 


downward 
April. One optimistic note came from 
CIT they might foreclose 
on floor-planned new planes and dump 
market. “It 
spokesman 
exceeding|y 


swing 


rumors that 


l 


them on the is true,” the 


finance company wrote, 


“that we are being 
in any future aircraft 


mitments, and are encouraging dealers 


cautious com 
to liquidate, through retail sales, 
which have floor-planned 


them.” 


any 
planes we 


with 


Short Snorts 


Among radical lightplane designs 
ntended the Goodyear Trophy 
t (85-hp.) at the National Ain 
faces is a baby tailless pusher unde 
construction by R. C. Naugle of Day 


ton, Ohio. But shafting problems will 


tor 


contes 


prevent its racing this year.... : A new 
(Continued on page 38) 
0 (1901 McKinney Ave Dallas 1, Texa 
00. Established February, 1934. Entered 


Air Review Publishing Corporation 
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RECENT mmunicati 
trom a 1 friend T 
iviation insurang dD ne inalyzes t 
causes for the pr t depressed ar 
tion market t t nanutac 
ind th iviatior y pa ly 
ponsibl for « | mn HH 


ilso quote il Old ‘ ) Like iul 
NOt { en To 
estima 1 i l } sib \ 
tor produc A dea 
organization A inul 


As to we aAVIAtK we Sta 
that 1 Va I | STia ba \ 
noo. nm tne ry 1or th p 
cession. We tea ) t id, lik 


many omer people } iviation, nas 


failed to differentiate between the |« 


, 
vitimate aviation pre ind tne phonc 
] ! 

aviation press of the Sunday suppk 
ment breed whi mscovered the a 

] } , 
plane during the lat 

We tail to find mux vidence of t 
| 
icvitimate iVviatiolr | s Deng iny 
thing but realist ] ne the past 
couple of transitio postwar years 
We could quot ) ? hOUSITS tron 
Statements, editoria inalytica new 
stories and Teatt to CK this up but 

’ , , 
let S lLOOK if { rew from tt 

, 

journal ind trom th san column 

Here ire sone Vari lv trom th 
publication, pub ed n inuary, 
1946 some twenty nonths ago when 
the Sunday supplement boy were pre 


rr 
dicting in airplal 


Any realistic appraisal of the U. S$ 


iwiation industry these transitional 
times must take into account certain 
pessimistic oO newvat Tractors that 
nang heavily l lg cloud 
OVE tn uncharted I path l 1d 
tor 1946 \ nguatified 
opt nisn } 1\ it 
time is both ta id erou 

In ¢t May 1946 
eulUTT ‘ 1 6 ] Bu 

it was fil ) ’ \ find 

It n \ T Da 
ind tomach on Tt crew-b 
transactions now | i 
every pha ot oO it i 


THE AVIATION PRESS 


velopment What hurts most of ali is 


rn supe! ibund Ines ot oul ind oul 


' 


t 

promoters Mixing tnines up in acrucl 

containing a sizeable supply of 

uckKers, lots Of FISK C€ pital ind a vo vl 

y portion Of ignorance ibout tactors 

| 
Mit make aviation tick Additionally, 
ere is an OVer-supply of honest, well 
, , 

neaning individuals who somehow o1 

other Delieve that ur transportation 

' , , , 

voing to supplant all the railroads 

, , : ' 

nd that the family car of the air will 
j | j | 

render the 1utomob le obsolete Up n 
1] 

1 iviation realists Will COmme:!rl 

il aviation depend to offset the 
| | j ’ 

wrecKavge left in the wake of their more 

opportunist contemporaries T hese 

1 

ilists can easily be picked from the 

CrOoOWd DecCcaUse they recognize, appre 


clite and are guided by the peculiar 


technical ispects of the tlying ma 
chine, its market and the air ocean, 
Vnhich, even more than the sea, is un 
tory nv of any ¢ irelessness, iwnorance 
OI neglect 
The iviation press, being human, iS 
xt intallibk And the quotations we 
use are not intended as I-told-you-so 
tuft. After many long years in this 
ess We lave learned that our in 
adustry § wvreatest single drawback has 
been what Ww like to call the Oppol 


Cunitistic in-and-outers. W hen it looks 
ike aviation is going to pay off big 
profits with little work, the characters 
refer to jump in to reap the harvest 
As in the case of the war vears, billions 
of government dollars flowed into the 
iviation tills. The boom was on. Big 
shots sprang up like fleas on a hound 
dog until they were all over ths plac. 
were filled with urplanes ind 
mu couldn [ buy i new civilian plane 
0 vet 1 seat on in urlines it iny 


price. Boy, what prosperity! The big 


hOTS l red hot sh rt publicity ivent 
WW? advertising counsel so a voodly 
portion of the vovernment money went 
pouring into poop sheets and fancy 
n-thousand-dollat ids proclaiming 


ur ave and that X (¢ mmpany was 
he Digvest and Dest COMpany with the 


best product or services money could 





and 





buy. Ic was like a Roman Holiday 
the hangover was destined to be a 
terrific one. Collier’s 
longer publishes “Wing Talk.” Liberty 


no longer publishes “On the Beam.” 


magazine no 


There is solace in the fact that many 
of the big shots are back peddling 
something else. The government well 
springs dried up. The hot-shot publici 
ty and advertising geniuses found out 





that maybe they better get back to 
selling Wheaties or Mum because there 
sure wasn’t much money in aviation 
iny longer. The promoters are getting 
tewer and fewer—a major part of the 
water that simply has to be wrung out 
before we can sell our wares on merit 
ind with honesty. This is wonderful, 
even though the wringing-out period 
is mighty tough. But the airplane, its 
market and its real destiny will be 
better off the sooner the chaff is dis 
persed and reality returns. 

The legitimate aviation press is try 
ing to do an honest job against fairly | 
heavy odds. It is oftentimes ignored 
and damned with faint praise. It faces 
1 constant fight to get honest, straight 
forward facts from people in the indus 
try. There are still too many people 
in high positions who are afraid to 
deal honestly and openly or who hold 
with suspicion the very people who 
could do much tO assist in solving in 
dustry problems. 

Yes, we've all made serious mistakes 
ind no stone should be left unturned 
to proht by those mistakes so they 
won't be repeated. But why dwell on 
them and sit around howling because 
business has gone to hell? No less than 
1 half-dozen people have approached us 
lately, wanting to sell us one or more 
‘ 


feature articles on what’s wrong with 


iviation. Let’s quit trying to hang the 





bell for our present troubles on the 
government, on various branches of 
the industry, or even on the aviation 
press. Such pastimes won't revive the 
depressed market or solve the financial 
problems many companies face. There 
is a rich potential market for our wares 
ind services. We must join hands and 
develop that market in unison, using 
our track associations, oul many 
friends in other fields of endeavor, our 
iviation press and legitimate iviation 
journalists, who are in there pitching 
twenty-four hours a day for the wel 
tare of aviation and the people who 


make up aviation * * * 
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By Major Al Williams, auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

















Know what the average airline pilot is 
like 
Always first with the latest, The Perch 
rushes results of a brand-new CAA study 
} 


of airline pilots and co pilots to you 


| ! ° 
The average airline pilot 
I 


is 32 years old 


has 4859 hours. . ° 
i feet 10 inches tall... 
weighs LO) po nds 


wears glasses otf the ume! 


And according to Flutter, when the aver 
aye airl < pilot owns his ¢ Wh putt-pult, 
he almost invariably oils and fuels it with 


| Gult Aviation Products! 


JUDGMENT DAY (TODAY!) 


It's not easy for the average pilot (not 
to judge an oil 


They all look pretty much alike 


teel tne same... pour preety much the 


same way 

But only one oil in the world—Gulf- 
pride—is made by the Alchlor Process! 

This Alchlor Process is an additional 
refining step that we use after the usual 
reining procedure 

And even though the oil has already 


been refined, the Alchlor Process, ex 


tracts as much as an dd nal oft the 
hydro-carbons in forms thac could cause 
sludge formation and carbon deposit 

At that point tne oil ceases to be just 


oil and becomes Gultpride Oil! 
And there its more lubrication-per-can 
in Gultpride than any oil we know 


Now 


betrer put some Gultpride in your engine 


ley t | 
ive OF Ol 


that you re an expert ju 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


Why aren't you a Perch Pilot (bottom 
rung)? 

All it takes is a Little Known Fact 
About Well Known Airplanes, like these 
below. You mail them to us—and you en 
close PROOF—and it they appear, you get 


a commission as Perch Pilot (br 





Can you think of an easier way to be- 
come famous, rich and sought after 


Take Harold Lawson, ot Mastercratt 


Aviation in Buftalo. He's a Gulf Dealer 


bur did that get him one of these rare 





commissions? Nossir! But this did: 





‘*In 1926, the great ‘Bambino’ caught 
a baseball tossed from an airplane over 
Mitchell Field!" 


a ’ 







































And William Kraus writes trom Hawaii 
to tell us that: 

‘*The Consolidated L-13 takes off in 
less than the distance of the wingspan 
of the Consolidated B-36—230 feet!”’ 

So each of these guys sent proot 

So each of them is now entitled to be 
addressed as “Your Majesty 


Perch Pilots 


Got a Fact? Post card? Well? 


by non- 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





WHEN YOU REPLACE FUEL 
LINES MAKE SURE THEYRE 


— JS: I, 


VPa oC 











***ANNEALED COPPER OR. 
ALUMINUM ALLOY TUBING 














TO WITHSTAND VIBRATION. 
WHEN YOU REPLACE FUEL 
MAKE SURE-*: | 


IT'S THAT GOOD GULF 
AVIATION GASOLINE 
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% PAC Opens New Bases on &% 
3oth East and West Coasts 7 
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The new Linden (N. J.) and Burbank (Callif.) 
plants of Pacific Airmotive — aviation’s 
oldest and largest maintenance and supply 
organization — make possible a new era in 
service and the distribution of supplies to 
airport operators, airlines, private flyers. 

















Modern production-line overhaul requires 








special tools, tremendous inventories, acres of : : 
/ ~ f | = capacity before jet capacity after 
shop space. These PAC facilities provide prompt, expansion expansion 


high-quality service at the minimum price. 











PAC bases now extend the length and breadth 





of the nation and to Alaska. Airlines, airport 


operators, and flyers in every state can nou 


obtain PAC exchange parts, service, supplies. 


In the great new Burbank plant... 

»» Cngines, accessories, and other components 
from the U.S., Mexico, Latin America, and the 
Orient flow in an endless stream through the 
modern overhaul lines. This, the largest 


aircraft overhaul plant yet built by private 











capital, serves more than 50 airlines. 





Linden, Atlantic Division headquarters... 







...which is already operating but which is in Oakland, Kansas City, and Phoenix... 

still to be greatly expanded, sends supplies, ... other expansions of PAC facilities have also 
exchange units, new and overhauled items to become recently effective. It is the aim of PAC to 
eastern U. S., Europe, and Latin America. As provide every area of the United States with super 
in the West, PAC will franchise fixed-base service based on top-notch facilities plus 20 years of 







operators as Authorized Dealers. experience in aviation maintenance. 








PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE costoeeox 


2940 North Hollywood Way e Burbank, California 






MAJOR BASES AT: SAN DIEGO © SEATTLE © OAKLAND © GLENDALE © PHOENIX © KANSAS CITY © FRESNO © BURBANK © ANCHORAGE ALASKA 
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Soaring’ s 


Big Lift 


WORDS AND PICTURES BY HANS GROENHOFF 


ITH two international records and three new 
\X national marks claimed, the 14th Annual 
National Soaring Meet July 4-20 at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, established the Southwest as the world’s finest 
soaring arena. It was by far the greatest and most 
successful contest ever held in this country, with 108 
contestants and 68 sailplanes entered from 23 states 
and France and England. 

Richard J. Comey of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
emerged as the national champion soaring pilot by amass- 
ing a total of 4,660 points in the contest’s scoring of 
performance and skill. John Robinson, Elmira, N. Y., 
instrument maker, three-time national champion, ran 
fifth, with 3,782 points, behind Paul B. MacCready, Jr., 

‘ew Haven, Conn., second with 4,160 points; Ray- 
mond H. Parker, Twenty-nine Palms, Calif., operator, 
third with 3,992 points, and Adrian Vallette, Paris, 
France, fourth with 3,779 points. Eric Nessler, the 
French champion, was eighth with 3,129 points. Charles 
Wingfield of England was tenth with 2,998 points. 

A new international altitude record for women was 
believed established by Mrs. Virginia Bennis of San 
ford, Fla., national woman champion, when she attained 
approximately 9,000 ft. above point of release. She also 
claimed a new national distance record for single-place 


sailplanes piloted by a woman when she made a 90-mile 


cross-country (old record: 37 miles). The existing 
woman’s altitude record was held by a Russian, 6,795 
feet. 

Distance soaring was the contest’s strongest feature, 
and a 333-mile cross-country by John Robinson in a 
single-place sailplane was claimed as a new national 
record. The old record was 290 miles. A new world record 
for goal and return in a single-place sailplane was 


This Groenhoff air panorama, with France's Adrian Vallette 

in French sailplane circling upward on the forces of a dry 

thermal, shows the flat, hot Texas terrain near Wichita Falls 
over which the 14th National Meet was conducted. 














































































New designs distinguished by performance 
included Schweizer's 90-mph. all-meta! 
Model 1-21 (above), whose 51-ft. wing 
carries water ballast. It can glide 30 miles 
from 5,000 ft. without air or wind as 
sistance. At left are Irving Prue's 185-Ib 
V tail craft and Ray Parker's Rigid Midget 


claimed by Paul MacCready with a 
220-mi. flight—eight miles farther 
than the existing mark held in Russia 
and 120 miles farther than the old 
U. S. record. Kemper Trager of De 
troit, Mich., claimed 25,000 ft. above 
point of release as a new national alti 
tude record for single-place craft; the 
existing record of 19,434 ft. had been 
surpassed in recent months but the 
new mark has not yet been officially 
confirmed. 

Texas’ own Wichita Falls had twice 
in the past distinguished itself as a 
soaring site when national distance rec 
ords were established there in 1938 and 
1939. Because of its good soaring con 
ditions, a large army air field with 
spacious hangars and barracks for the 
sailplanes and their crews, Wichita 
Falls proved to be all that had been 
expected and then some—many con 
testants were practically amazed by 
soaring conditions. It was a foregone 
conclusion that the accomplishments 
at the new site would surpass those of 
all previous meets. But participants 
hardly anticipated the overwhelming 
consistency of outstanding perform 
ances recorded at this contest. 

Each and every morning at take-off 
time there was a cyclone of activity 
on the starting line. Sometimes it 
locked as 1f one of the notorious west 
ern dustdevils had gotten hold of the 
sleek ships as they were towed off in 
rapid succession and circled out of 
sight in ever-narrowing spirals. 

One day more than 60 sailplanes 
were launched by a relay of tow planes 
within the short span of one and one 
half hours. Practically all of them 


Paul Tuntland, movie stunt pilot, is shown 
at left entering Vernie Ross's new Ranger 
Il, typical of newest midget designs for 
high speed, long range. Some of the 68 
competing sailplanes are seen below 
awaiting launching. 
































were able to stay up and were carried 
:way on the crest of strong thermals. 
When the last glider had been launch- 
ed, the dead calm that settled on the 
field seemed eerie in contrast to the 
burst of activity preceding it. It was 
little surprising then that towards the 
end of the meet the contestants and 
their hard-working crews were notice- 
ibly stunned and exhausted. 

Old standards of performance quick 
ly fell by the wayside, and flights of 
more than 100 miles distance and more 
than 10,000 feet altitude became the 
rule rather than an exception. Compe 
tition was the keenest ever seen at a 

aring tournament in this country. 
Great Britain and France had sent theit 
best ships and pilots. There were par 
ticipants from Switzerland and Guate- 
mala. Hardly a name was missing from 
the roster of noted American pilots. 


New Designs Top Winners 


Almost all the ships were high-pe: 
formance sailplanes. There were the 
Schweizers and the Laister-Kauffmans 
of wartime surplus stock, the Kirby 
Kites, the Ross Zanonia, the Lawrence 
Special, Minemoa and the Super Alba 
tross. Significant was the appearancc 
of a number of advanced new designs 
which were the best proof that the 
sport of soaring in this country is pro 
gressing in a lively style. Among the 
new ships were the Ross Ranger, de 
signed and built by Wichita Falls’ own 
Vernie Ross, the Rigid Midget, a new 
ind advanced version of the famed 
Screamin’ Wiener, the spectacular little 
Prue sailplane, and the perfect new 
Schweizer 1-21 in which Dick Comey, 
Cambridge, Mass., earned the national 
championship. This latest product of a 
long string of famous gliders built by 
the brothers, Paul and Ernest Schwei 
zer, promises to be one of the most out 
standing sailplane designs of all times. 
It is an all-metal, flush-riveted craft 
incorporating many new aerodynamic 
features. Its thin, high aspect-ratio 
wings contain water ballast tanks 
which permit the pilot to vary the 
wing loading. 

When the Screamin’ Wiener made 
its appearance some time ago it was 
hailed by the proponents of small, 
easily manipulated soaring craft as a 
successful deviation from the conven- 
tional large-span sailplane. This year 
the Wiener was supplemented by an 
improved version, the Rigid Midget. 
Flown by Paul MacCready and Ray- 
mond Parker, they made an excellent 
showing among the bigger ships by 
capturing second and third place 
honors in the championship race. 

Following the same trend, the spec- 
tacular little Prue 160 
aroused much comment during the 
meet. Built of magnesium around a 


sailplane 






































































dreppable P-38 tank the little ship 
with its V tail weighs only 185 pounds 
and it didn’t seem much larger than 
one of the wartime radio-controlled 
target planes. With a wing area of only 
75 square feet, a span of 36 feet and 
a length of only 16 feet, it is one of the 
smallest gliders ever flown by man. It 
made several notable flights during the 
meet and proved by its performance to 
be a mighty midget. With a few 
changes contemplated by its designer, 
Irving Prue, a Lockheed engineer of 
Burbank, Calif., great things may be 
expected from this newcomer among 
American soaring planes. There are 
many advantages in the small type sail- 
plane and, if successfully produced at 
an anticipated price of around one 
thousand dollars, this little craft may 
prove a boon to advanced soaring. 

The constant flow of thermal ac 
tivity over the Texas plains was all it 
was predicted to be, and sometimes 
even more than the weary participants 
thought they had bargained for. How 
ever, much of this natural energy could 
have gone to waste had it not been fo: 
the efforts of those who were responsi 
ble for the organization and the man 
agement of the meet. It was the hard 
work of the Wichita Falls Jaycees, led 
by Charles King, Porter Oakes and 
Francis Harvey, the experienced man 
agement of Bob Blaine, the labor of the 
numerous contest officials and the 
ubiquitous personality — of Johnny 
Nowak, that accounted for the ef 
ficient and successful conduct of the 
7. - 


meet. 


At top right is Dick Comey of Cambridge, 
Mass., new national champion. Pretty Mrs 
Virginia Bennis of Sanford, Fla., shown 
climbing from her Kirby Kite, is national 
woman champion. Hatless below her is 
E. J. Reeves, Dallas, new president of the 
Soaring Society of America, and in the 
group at bottom, left to right, are Navy 
Capt. Ralph Barnaby, SSA past presi- 
dent, the Russian air attache from Wash- 
ington and Charles Wingfield of England. 
Myron Wells, Van Nuys, Calif., is shown 
below collecting $150 prize from Morris 
Jacobs as first pilot to land at Dallas— 
(Hans Groenhoff Photos, except Mrs 
Bennis by Photo Associates and Wells by 
Squire Haskins.) 


EK NTHUSIASTIC over more 
immediate production pros 
pects than had been expected, Lus- 
combe Airplane Corporation has un 
veiled its new all metal, 


Model 11 Silvaire, 


hp. design emphasizing low cost con 


four-place 
a high-wing, 165- 


struction, high visibility, ease of flying 
from small, rough fields and high load- 
carrying ability. It made its initial 
public appearance at the National Fly- 
ing Farmers convention in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, on August 

With Chief Test Pilot Bob Burns, 
the writer was accorded a demonstra- 
tion flight shortly before the Stillwater 
exhibition. We had talked at lengtl 


Herb Kueck and 


Design Engineer H. G. Erickson, who 


with Project Engineer 


explained the design 

Our hop was in the prototype on a 
day when different propellers were be 
ing tested while the airplane was loaded 
with test equipment. In view of the 
experimental prop-engine combination 
and the possibility of modifications be- 
fore quantity production, performance 
during the check-ride serves only to 
provide an index to what the produc- 
tion model will do—Luscombe prefers 
to have an N¢ 


before listing prelimi- 
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First flight photo of experimental Luscombe emphasizes its over-sized cabin and large windows. Engine is 165-hp. Continental. 


Newest lightplane prom- 
ises low costs, ease of 
flying after engineers 
score new gains in sim- 
plification for production. 


nary performance data. 

With a slight breeze, we were off the 
ground within 600 feet and at the end 
of the first minute were approaching 
800 feet. Best rate of climb is between 
75 and 80 mph. Burns swears he won 
a five dollar bill outclimbing a 150-hp. 
high-wing recently. When cruised the 
new Luscombe’s cowling points down 
as if in a glide and the visibility of its 
large windows is something to experi- 
ence. At 2,500 ft. we indicated 120 
mph. with the experimental 165-hp. 
Continental turning 1,850 rpm. 

Well-co-ordinated turns were made 
in both directions with feet flat on the 
floor. Later, we learned why—spring 
connected aileron and rudder controls 
make possible full rudder with aileron 


By TOM ASHLEY 








(Luscombe Photo.) 


control alone, and full aileron with 
rudder alone; however, little effort is 
required to override the spring tension 
in slipping the airplane. It is still a 3- 
control airplane. 

At 2,500 ft. we found the Model 11 
stalled at 48 mph. with flaps and 49 
mph. without them. We were able to 
retain aileron control all the way 
through the stall; it’s going to be a job 
to spin the four-place. A_pull-lever 
mounted in the dome operates the flaps 
and maneuverability seems to be im- 
proved with down-flaps. 

Test Pilot Burns brought it in high 
at 75, which he has found to be the 
best approach speed in 145 hours of 
test-flying, and pointed the nose down 
steeply as we crossed the wires with 
flaps down. His flare was almost un- 
noticed as the deep-flexing landing 
struts absorbed the impact in a wheel 
landing at 58 mph. It has a 100-in. 
wheel tread to discourage groundloops. 
The tailwheel is steered by rudder 
pedals. 

Here are the only preliminary figures 
the factory will release regarding spe- 
cifications and performance: Gross 
weight, 2,280 lbs.; wing span 38 ft.; 
wing area, 166 sq. ft.; length 23 ft.; 
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verall height, 90 in.; cruising speed, 
30 mph.; fuel capacity, 40 gals.; bag- 
gage capacity, 100 lbs. 

The demonstration centered around 
Luscombe’s many new features to in 
rease lightplane utility in the 4-place 
category while retaining low-cost, con- 
ventional design through simplified 
construction. Behind it was an impres- 
sive record in which the new design 
ad been conceived, engineered, pro 
luced and flown within the short span 
of only 150 days and on a modest 
budget. The project was initiated on 
May 26, 1946, and the prototype made 
ts first flight on November 9—the 
exact day scheduled five months earlier 
DY E. W. (Gene) Norris, vice presi 
lent in charge of engineering. 

Luscombe’s decision to demonstrate 
the airplane ahead of schedule reflects 
significant engineering accomplish 
nents, which have made the 4-plac« 
notable in several respects. All along 
the way, from drawing board to flight 
test, ingenious innovations were de 
veloped by Norris and his cost-con 
scious engineers. So by the time flight 
test and static test progress had con 
vinced the company the design was 
right,”’ cost-conscious engineering had 


ts construction to such an 


simplified 
extent that preliminary tooling and 
production requirements had been re 
duced to unprecedented minimums. 
Luscombe can actually start produc 
tion months sooner and at less cost 
than had been expected. 

‘There are too many uncertainties in 
general economic conditions to state a 
price at this date,” said L. H. P. Klotz, 
Luscombe president, in announcing the 
new airplane, “but we have met, and 
in some cases exceeded, original re 
quirements. In cabin roominess and 
visibility we have succeeded with in 
novations believ ed imp yssible Six 
months ago for an airplane in this 
C utegory.”’ 

The Four’s outstanding feature is 
its roomy cabin and ultra large win 
dows, which have a combined area of 
3,716 sq. in. in contrast to 1,375 sq. 
in. in the 2-place, 85-hp. Luscombe. 

Since low costs were the determining 
feature in its design, the new Lus 
combe will have no extravagant frills. 
\ fixed-pitch propeller will be stand- 
ird. Its panel is free from gadgetry 
und represents extreme simplicity, in 
corporating an engine instrument 
combination originated by Studebake: 
for its 1946 ¢ hampion auto. 


Continued on page 30 


Low cowling, all-metal wing with single 
strut, 100-in. wheel tread of new tubular 
steel strut landing gear and dorsal fin 
distinguish the 4-place Silvaire. Window 
area of 3,716 sq. in. compares with 
1,375 sq. in. in 85-hp. 2-place Luscombe. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT Phot by 
E. H. Pickering.) 
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NC'ed since first details were revealed in SOUTHERN FLIGHT recently, the 65-hp. Sky 


Skooter was evolved from Lockheed s 


Dipper” lightplane investigation. Thorp Aircraft's 


production plans are as yet indefinite. Price would be under $2,500. 


to find some 


I is retresh ng 
onc who has 


actually built 

new urplane without shouting that 
will revolutionize flying before the 
designet has even put his ideas on 
paper. The Sky Skooter built by Thorp 


Aircraft Whiteman Air- 
park, Pacoima, Calitornia, already has 


Company, 
its Approved Type Certificate, yet no 
heard ibout it until it was de 
the May issue of SOUTHERN 


body 
scribed in 
PLIGHT 

have not 


This will 


not make it popular with flying schools 


It is sO easy to fly tney 


even designed dual controls. 


because it could not be used for pilot 


flight tests under present Civil Air 


Regulations 
The horizontal ul surface caught 
my attention first I lifted the trailing 


edge and it stayed put. It did not 


fl p back down 


Then I realized it has no horizontal 


as | expected it to. 


} Tr! . 
stabilizer The entire surface is a 


statically and aerodynamically balanced 
elev itor. 

Next I had to wiggle the stick. When 
about a foot 


} 


I saw that it was only 
long, I expected to have to use a lot 


ot pressure, but it moved the instant 


I touched it I began to suspect it 
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(Thorp Photo.) 


might be touchy in the air—but wait 
and see. 

Climbing into the cabin is not too 
easy. The wing is low enough, but 
the flap extends behind the catwalk 
and is not stressed for stepping. A 
control housing separates the seats and 
is strong enough to use as a step to 
avoid 
was easy for me but I am not sure how 
it will appeal to the girls as it is a 
rather long stretch. The housing also 
serves as a comfortable arm rest while 
you are flying. There was plenty of 
room for my long legs and arms. 

Visibility overhead and back is al- 
most as good as an open plane, and | 
could see more of the ground ahead 
of me than I can from my car. I 
actually got a thrill out of the sim- 
plicity and convenience of the cockpit. 
I didn’t even mind the unobtrusive 
little stick. Throttle, carburetor heat, 
and ignition switches are close together 
on a central panel. The flap and 
brake levers are mounted on the con- 
trol housing mentioned above. Even 
the stick is within easy reach of the 
occupant of the right seat. I was 
going to learn you don’t really need 
the rudder pedals except for taxiing. 


soiling the seat-cushions. It 













Flying! 
Sky |: 


Feather-Touch Control 


Jerry Barden, company pilot, took 
me for a ride around the field and then 
offered to get out, but I no longer feel 
that I must prove my ability to solo. 
So we just changed places. I spent 
two hours experimenting to my heart’s 
content. I immediately discovered that 
the perfect balance and ball bearings 
of the controls made them respond to 
feather-touch Yet there 
I am 


pressures. 
was no tendency to over-control. 
a pilot, not an engineer; so don’t ask 
me why. I am still wondering how 
they got so much longitudinal stability 
without a horizontal stabilizer. 

The Sky Skooter was designed for 
2-control flight with ailerons and ele- 
vator. The controls are not mechan- 
ically connected as they are in the 
Ercoupe, but a light touch on the 
stick produces an almost slipless turn. 
The rudder, which is smaller than some 
trim tabs, is merely an auxiliary con- 
trol which may provide added safety 
in a tight spot. Even on take-offs you 
don’t need the rudder. The nose 
moves straight up or down when you 
open or close the throttle. Torque is 
nullified by the angle at which the 
engine is mounted. Let me remind you 
again that I am a pilot—not an en- 
gineer. All I know is, it works. 

Almost vertical turns 
full top or full bottom rudder pro- 
duced nothing more dangerous than 
an unpleasant sensation. Holding the 
stick all the way back with power off 
will not even bring the nose up to the 
horizon, and any oscillation is quickly 
damped. We made a landing in this 
attitude with only a moderate bump. 
I made turns with the stick full back 
and the air speed indicating about 40 
mph. with and without power. 

I closed the throttle unexpectedly 
on Jerry a couple of times while climb- 
ing. Once he let the nose drop straight 


with either 


A session with the West 
Coast’s most promising 
2-seater reveals several 
surprises in performance 

and ease of flying. 
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3/The 


Skooter 


thead and we lost about 25 feet, ac- 
cording to our sensitive altimeter. Next 
time he pulled the stick back and 
kicked full rudder as though he were 
trying to get back into a field from 
which we had just taken off. The Sky 
Skooter just mushed a little. 

I made several landings in a 20-mph. 
cross-wind. It had little effect on the 
take-off until we left the ground and 
began drifting. I used the conven- 
tional wing-down approach on the first 
landing. After that I crabbed all the 
way to the ground and the Sky Skooter 
straightened itself out after the main 
wheels touched. Our experiments in- 
cluded releasing all controls and kick 
ing full rudder after landing. Although 
the nose wheel is steerable, it will not 
turn the airplane until it has slowed 
down to a safe taxiing speed. 

I was delighted with the way it flew, 
but what about its utility in small 
fields? I don’t care how fast an air- 
plane will climb. I would not try to 
take a Corsair off a 1,000-ft. field even 
if it does have a rate of climb ten times 
that of a Cub. I want to know how 
steep it will climb from a standing 
start. 

If Jerry Barden thought I was nuts, 
he refrained from saying so, and pa- 
tiently did everything I asked. Al 
though this was not a very scientific 
test, you should know the conditions 
under which it was conducted. With 
a full tank of fuel, the Sky Skooter 
is supposed to carry two 170-lb. pas- 
sengers and 25 lbs. of baggage. Since 
Jerry and I totalled 380 Ibs., without 
baggage, the little ship was definitely 
loaded. We may have used 3 or 4 lbs. 
of gas flying to Newhall where we 
made the test. 

The CAA told us that Newhall 
emergency field is 1,190 ft. above sea 
level and 4,000 ft. long; that we had 
a crosswind of 5 mph. and the temper- 
ature was 75F. Field pressure on our 
sensitive altimeter was 29.76. Under 
these conditions, we took off in 360 
feet, and stopped our landing roll less 
than 300 feet from our theoretical 
fence. The angle of climb was disap- 
pointing. We had only 220 feet of 
altitude, 3,760 feet from start of take- 
off. Theoretically, we would lack 
about eight feet of clearing a 50-ft. 
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By A. H. KNOUFF 


cbstacle on a 1,000-ft. field, but would 
have 20 feet to spare on a 1,500-ft. 
field. 

The company is not saying anything 
about production plans, except that 
they plan to start in a small way and 
that they are more certain than ever 
that the price will be less than $2,500. 
They plan to keep their overhead down 
and feel their way on sales, starting in 
the immediate vicinity of Los Angeles 
and gradually expanding. So you may 
not be able to buy a Sky Skooter very 
soon, but you can fly it now if you 
happen to be near the office at Whit 
man Airpark. * * * 


The author (above) in the Skooter's small 
cockpit, in the photo at right. Note small 
stick, brake, flap handles. Nose wheel with 
simple spring anti-shimmy bushing is ex- 
plained to a Southern Flight editor at 
Thorp’s hangar (below) while Author 
Knouff checks the panel. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photos.) 
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SRO score ati one 


scene see 


After sowing sprouted rice in flooded fields, low-flying Stearman with belly tank and four nozzles sprays 2,4-D chemical to kill weeds 


7; the rich and fertile coastal 
plain of Texas and Louisiana, 
1 group of far sighted young men have 
broadened still further the use of air 
craft in igriculture the planting, 
fertilizing and weed control of rice 
by airplane 

Headquartered at the Municipal 
Airport at Beaumont, Texas, are three 
firms of aerial rice farmers — Farm 
Air Service, M & M Air Service and 
Burnham and Funk. In the two short 
vears since the business had its Start, 
these firms have come a long way to 
ward proving to the rice farmers of 
the Gulf Coast that the airplane can 
not only save them time and money, 
but can be the means whereby their 
crop yield can be increased some ten 
to twenty per cent 

James M. Sedberry and Norman | 
Chase operate the Farm Air Service. 
Sedberry was a former B-29 pilot in the 
AAF, and Norman Chase crawled out 
of a P-38 upon his release from service 


Together they started Farm Air Serv 


uC 
| 


Sedberry readily admitted that the 
ictual cost per acre to raise a Crop of 
rice by air is about $2 more than by 
ground operation. “But,” he very em 
phatically pointed out, ‘the more ef 
ficient and faster planting from the air 
allows the young rice sprout to get a 


1 


head start on the weeds and grass— 


the Water in which the young rice 
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Rice Farming 
By Airplane 


By HUNT GUITAR 


Photos by 


thrives will hold back wild grasses and 
weeds. By the time the water is drained 
off, the rice is well started. Then we 
get the weeds with 2,4-D (dichloro 
phenoxylacetic acid) sprayed from a 
plane and the grower is well started 
toward a successful crop. Once the 
weeds are ahead of the rice, there 
is no method by which to get rid 
of them except by spraying with a 
plane. Weeds may cause a production 
loss of from 50 to 100 per cent of the 
total possible yield. 

“In eight hours of flying, we can 
plant, on an average, 200 acres of rice 
per plane. The ground method of plant 
ing is very considerably less than this. 
In the same amount of time, we can 
spread as much as twenty tons of fer 
tilizer per plane or kill the weeds in 
1,500 acres of rice. And we can kill 
weeds much more efhciently and much 


the Author 


quicker than can be done from the 
ground by conventional weed control.” 

During the conversation, it was 
pointed out to the author that the 10 
to 20 per cent increase in yield ac 
complished by aircraft amounts in 
actual figures to about two barrels of 
175 lbs. each per acre. At present prices 
that totals around $30 per acre in 
crease. With these figures in mind, it 
can be seen that the airplane far more 
than pays for its use by the grower—it 
shows a very healthy profit. 

In starting the planting Opel 1wi0oNns 
the rice seed is placed in a cloth sack 
and immersed in water. When it has 
reached a certain stage of sprouting, 
it is ready for distribution from the 
plane. Standard equipment for all op- 
erations is the sturdy Stearman two 
place PT-17. The planes are modified 
for the job by replacing the front 
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cockpit with a hopper especially 
idapted for the job at hand. Specially 
lesigned venturis are used to spray the 
lelicate sprout into the air stream 
vithout injury. Flying at an average 
utitude of 30 feet above the ground, 
the sprouts are distributed without in- 
jury in much less than half the time 
required by the conventional drill. 

From four to six weeks later, de- 
pendent upon growing conditions, the 
crop is fertilized with the plane flying 
it between 15 and 30 feet, according 
to wind velocity. 

When the water in which the young 
rice has gotten off to a healthy start 
s drained away, standard operating 
procedure calls for a spraying with 2, 
4-D. Lids chemical, deadly to weeds 
ind any broadleaf plant but harmless 
to rice, is mixed with No. 2 Mobilfuel 
diesel and sprayed from an altitude of 
12 to 15 feet. This calls for a good deal 
of diesel fuel and to the author’s 
knowledge, there is no other airport 
equipped as is the Beaumont Municipal 
irport—one of the pits formerly used 


for gasoline is now used exclusively for 
No. 2 Mobilfuel diesel. 

As is the case with practically all 
aerial dusting and crop-treating by 
plane, it is a business that requires fly- 
ing skill and close concentration on the 
job at hand, and the absolute mechani- 
cal dependability of the plane itself. 
Flying at very low altitude hour after 
hour with a precision pull-up and re- 
turn at the end of each row-section 
covered so that there is no wasted seed, 
fertilizer or weed killer and no part of 
the field left uncovered demands some- 
thing that the average pilot does not 
have. It’s a rough business that de- 
mands high courage and skill and these 
men have it. 

Some of the muddy strips from 
which the planes operate in the rice 
country would cause qualms in the 
most experienced of pilots. Yet the ac- 
cident rate is practically negligible due 
to the skill of the pilots and the care 
with which they maintain their ships. 
As the business grows, so are the strips 
improving until in the near future, it 


is expected that a regular system of 
dependable fields is in operation 
throughout the rice-growing country. 

“To successfully operate a business 
of this sort,” Sedberry explained, “re 
quires a knowledge of when to plant 
and when not to and the same goes for 
fertilizing and weed-killing. We are 
not just pilots operating a dusting busi- 
ness. We are selling a complete pro- 
gram of aerial farming. We work very 
closely with the State and U. S. De- 
partments of Agriculture, and are very 
happy with the sincere co-operation 
they have given us in forwarding our 
program. Dr. E. C. Tullis of the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture has given 
us very fine support in our work and 
so has the State Experimental Station 
at Beaumont.” 

In California, from 80 to 90 per cent 
of the rice crop is planted, fertilized 
and weeded with aircraft. In a period 
of approximately ten years, according 
to Sedberry, the same figures may be 


applied to rice farming on the Gulf 
Coast. * *® *® 


Liquid poison is pumped from drum into belly tank (below). Group of rice pilots (lower photo) includes, left to right, W. L. Straughn, 
Don Funk, J. K. West, Bill Pool, J. M. Sedberry, Bill Brode, Red Allen, N. L. Chase, Jr., and Harry Kellam, shown on Beaumont Airport. 
Stearman at right is pulling up at end of field, after shutting off spray nozzles. Man 
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with marker guides low-flying pilot. 
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\X ] HEN he’s not on the air, he’s 
in the air. That’s my hus- 
band. A Cincinnati newscaster and 
commercial announcer, he had to sand 
wich his flight training in between 
broadcasts. By vacation time he’d 
Yet he 


was proposing to fly us to Texas! 


been flying less than a year. 

Warren actually had logged time 
only six months. In February he be- 
gan working toward his solo. Made it 
in March. Spent every leisure hour at 
the airport for the next 30 days. The 
weather co-operated — and he got his 
private license in April. Then came an 
invitation for Warren to speak on radio 
writing, at the Southwest Writers’ 
Conference. And his decision to fly 
us to Corpus Christi to attend. 

I'd been bored by his flying at first; 
a strange contrast to my days as an 
airline hostess. Aviation was right up 
his alley—but it left me cold. 

Then came his first cross-country. 
“You ought to see it”—he described 
Aurora, Indiana, the stream beside it, 
the little hill. I pricked up my ears. 
I wanted to see Aurora, too! When 
would he get that Private? When could 
I fly along? After some competition— 
I finally made it as Warren’s first pas- 
senger. Then I found myself agreeing 
to fly with him to Texas. 

Ac first the trip sounded easy. The 
‘Chief” belonged to Engineers’ Flying 
Club of which Warren was a member. 
She’d be back from a cross-country 
trip June 30, with 2,000 hours under 
her belt; get a delayed major overhaul 
—thanks to newly-arrived parts. And 
by July 5 we'd be ready to head for 
South Texas. 

Often, in those June days, I would 
peer into our living room to discover 
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How a trusting couple 
became air-wise on an 
eventful junket from 
Ohio to Texas — com- 
plete with weather, get- 
ting lost and a bus ride. 


Warren on his knees on the floor, por- 
ing over a mammoth spread of CAA 
sectional maps. Plotting the course. 
Figuring mileage. Using a computer I 
couldn’t make heads or tails of. On 
other days, he combed airport person- 
nel for tips about cross-country. One 
thing was sure. If I worried at all 
about the trip, it wouldn’t be for lack 
of planning. If ever a trip was worked 
out thoroughly and painstakingly it 
was our flight to Texas. 


Delay Before Take-Off 


But you might know there’d be 
hitches. First, the plane returned a day 
late. Overhaul was delayed another day. 
July 2 the mechanics had to send for 
a new piston. It arrived the 4th — 
wrong size! The mechanic replaced the 
order, informed Warren this would 
delay starting till the 7th. Our Con- 
ference was to begin on the 10th. 

We finally started on the 7th. But 
not early. We reached Hangar 4 at 8 
o'clock. They were test-running the 
motor. I lounged in the Greater Cin- 
cinnati Airman’s clubroom, awaiting 
take-off. I felt queazy. 

By eleven o’clock I felt better. But 
the engine still needed four hours’ test- 
ing on the ground. Or Warren could 
fly it for an hour instead. He chose to 


fly it. At the airport restaurant, I ate 
slimly. Warren joined me at noon. By 
12:30, we were ready. 

“Thought you were flying to Texas,” 
taunted Smitty as he came to spin 
the prop. 

“What makes you think we're not?” 
called Warren. 

“Starting so late in the day!” Smitty 
grinned. As if he didn’t know why. 

Isn’t it amazing how you pick up 
map-reading when plunged into it? 
How easy to detect double-lines sig- 
nifying highways; the dark line with 
cross-bars, signifying railroads. Long 
ago Warren had tried to teach me. | 
wasn’t interested, and forever confused 
one symbol with another. Now they 
registered. 

Carrollton, Kentucky, is just 45 
minutes from Cincinnati. And that’s 
as far as we had ever flown together on 
a cross-country. Today, as we passed 
the little riverside town with its wide 
green fields, I breathed excitedly. The 
unknown lay ahead. 

I seemed to be doing pretty well 
as we approached Madisonville, Ky. 

Sometimes it’s wonderful to be 
ignorant. Warren told me afterward 
that we landed down-wind, bounced 
terrifically, nearly groundlooped. But 
to me it all added up to be a perfectly 
nice landing. Maybe it was just that 
unparalleled feeling of your first air- 
port—one leg of your flight completed 
—and terra firma. Anyhow, I thought 
he did swell! 

Jack Aarons and his pretty brunette 
wife had charge of the airport. They 
live in a little house at the end of the 
landing field—very convenient. Both 
are instructors. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Every Business 
in America 


“Main Line” 
—with the Beechcraft 


IDONANZA 


USINESSMEN in the smaller 
B towns are the most numerous 
purchasers of the new Beechcraft 
Bonanza. Why? Because the 
Bonanza offers them transporta- 
tion opportunities even better than 
those enjoyed by businessmen in 
the large “main line” city. 
Denied the arterial highway 
and the main rail and air lines, 
the Bonanza owner in the small 
community simply hops over 
them, goes straight to his destina- 
tion—any destination—at close to 
airline speed. He goes in splendid 
comfort, too. For the four-place 
Bonanza, with its limousine-like 
appointments, is as quiet as an 
open-window car skimming along 


at 55. 


The-go-when-you-want-to-go 
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utility of the Bonanza saves time 
and it saves money. Operating 
costs dip as low as one cent per 
passenger mile. It is fullyequipped 


with lights and radio for day or 


- Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 172 


mph; Range, 750 miles 


night, all-season flight. Designed 
for business use, the Bonanza is a 
new transportation “equalizer” 
that puts any business on the 


“main line.’ 


Your Beechcraft distributor will be glad to demon 


strate the Bonanza for you—and to discuss its adapt 
ability to your transportation requirements. We are still 
filling a large backlog of orders. Additional ones will be 
filled in sequence. Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MODEL 





NEW LOW PRICES 


Stepped up production pays off! Butler’s fire-safe rough and indiscriminate handling. The Up-Over-and- 
tamper-proof Radial Hangars are now available for Under door raises freely by hand, rolls out of sight 
immediate delivery in single or multiple units—at new under radial roof . . . makes for quick, easy entry into 
low prices. hangar. Front corner space at each end of single or 
multiple unit is well daylighted for club or office quarters 
or for shop and parts storage. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY NOW —class of the 
airfields — Butler Radial Hangars. Order now at new 
low prices. 


For one to ten planes, or more, they afford each its 
own lock and key privacy—isolated by four walls from 


For prompt handling address inquiries to: 
7459 &. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Missouri, or 
959 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Send Full Information On: 
RADIAL HANGARS Viz: [] Single Unit, 
(_] Multiple Unit for [-] TRR Hangars. 


COMPLETE PROTECTION FOR THE PRIVATE PLANE 


eather-tight, tamper-proof, Butler TRR Hangars easily erected, 
fe} ng for small planes at low cost. They are structurally 
haped to decrease wind pressure and snow load. 

e 41'8" x9" clearance. Immediate delivery. 
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Airport Accounting 


SUCCESSFUL system of 
A accounting for airports 
must be applicable to both the large 
and small operators. The first and 
foremost important function of such 
a system is to furnish the complete 
data necessary for the aggressive 
management of the airport. In this 
respect, the needs of the private 
owner or operator are the same as the 
municipal operator 
The first and most important ques- 
tion is income. Therefore, the ac- 
counting system should correctly re- 
flect the income and its sources. First, 
consider a hypothetical example of a 
privately-operated airport. The op- 
erations of such an airport generally 
come under the following departments: 
(1) Aireraft sales, (2) aircraft serv- 
ice operations, (3) flying operations, 
(4) sale of gasoline, oil and storage, 
and (5) other airport operations. 


Aircraft Sales 


In most instances the operator is a 
dealer for one or more makes of air- 
planes, which probably provides him 
with two or more models to sell. 
Therefore, his accounting 
should show the units sold together 
with the amount of sales for each 
make and model. In some cases the 
operator may be a dealer for two or 
more makes of airplanes, in which 
case provision should be made to se- 
cure the same information for each 
make. In this department also comes 
the sale of used aircraft. I feel that 
all used airplane sales can successfully 
be combined under one heading; that 
is, used aircraft sales. These accounts 
should also reflect the units sold, as 
well as the amount of sales. The 
method of recording income from this 
department is quite simple and cer- 
tainly provides the airport operator 
with useful information. 

Many operators carry an inquiry 01 
prospect file, in which are listed the 
name, address, business, and other 
pertinent data on all prospective pur- 
chasers. From this record the man- 
agement is able to determine what 
percent of prospects become actual 
customers. Such a file also gives in- 
formation of value on the results of 
salesmen’s activities. For each of the 
income accounts under this depart- 
ment, there should be a cost of sales, 
which would reflect the cost to the 
operator of each unit sold, plus the 
cost of placing the unit in a saleable 
condition, as well as the combined 
total of all new and used airplanes 
sold. From these records we are able 


records 


*From an address during the Airport Man- 
agement Conference at Texas & M. 
College, June 6, 1947, by Carroll R. Brown, 
resident manager I N. Treadway and 
Associates Certified Public Accountants 
Phoenix Ariz 
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By CARROLL R. BROWN* 


to prepare a departmental statement 
of profit and loss which would reflect 
the sales of each type of aircraft sold, 
the cost of sales and the gross profit 
on sales, as well as the combined totals 
of all aircraft sales. 

To these figures thus obtained, we 
are now ready to apply the direct 
sales expenses for this department. A 
suggested list of expense items which 
we consider direct sales expense is as 
follows: 

(1) Sales manager’s salary, (2) 
salesmen’s salaries and commissions, 
(3) clerical salaries, (4) payroll taxes 
and insurance, (5) demonstration ex- 
pense, (6) advertising, (7) travel and 
entertainment, (8) depreciation on 
demonstrators, (9) insurance on dem- 
onstrators and (10) miscellaneous. A 
more detailed analysis of direct sales 
expense can be made as necessity re- 
quires. From the gross profit in this 
department is deducted the total di- 
rect sales expense, resulting in an 
operating profit or loss figure from 
which is deducted the allocable dis- 
tribution of general and administra- 
tive expense, resulting in a final net 
figure which reflects the net profit or 
loss in the aircraft sales department. 


Aircraft Service Operation 


Most all airports have a repair and 
maintenance department. No depart- 
ment on an airport can and does cause 
as much trouble as the repair shop. 
Many airport operators think their re- 
pair and maintenance department is 
operating at a profit when it is actual- 
ly not doing so. Let us again consider 
a hypothetical example of a repair 
and maintenance shop. The main 
source of income is the sale of repair 
labor, followed by the sale of replace- 
ment parts and accessories, and gen- 
erally, you may consider the following 
as the usual sources of shop revenue: 

(1) Labor sales, (2) parts sales, (3) 
accessory sales and (4) outside repair 
sales. These can be expanded to in- 
clude other items of income as neces- 
sary. With reference to the third 
source of income, accessory sales, this 
can be broken down to show the vari- 
ous items sold, such as tires, tubes, 
radios, and other items as desired. To 
each item of income thus set out, there 
should be a corresponding cost of sale 
account, against which would be 
charged the cost of the item sold. 

Referring to labor sales and its re- 
lated cost of labor sales account, from 
experience I have found there is a 
more accurate distribution of labor 
costs by charging all shop labor to a 
direct shop expense account called me- 
chanics’ labor, and crediting this ac- 





count and charging cost of labor sales 
with the cost of each job completed. 
Any balance that may be left in this 
labor clearing account after such 
credits have been made and after any 
additional credit necessary to reflect 
the labor costs of jobs in progress at 
the end of the accounting period have 
been made, is left in direct shop ex- 
pense as unapplied shop time. I have 
never seen this done where it did not 
reveal that there was considerable un- 
applied time. This item alone may 
mean the difference between operating 
a shop at a profit or loss. From the 
total shop income is taken the related 
cost of sales, resulting in a figure 
representing the gross profit on sales, 
against which we apply the direct shop 
expenses. A suggested list of the ex- 
pense items which we consider direct 
shop expense is as follows: (1) Su- 
perintendent’s salary, (2) mechanics’ 
wages (unapplied), (3) clerical sal- 
aries, (4) stockroom salaries, (5) pay- 
roll taxes and insurance, (6) shop 
supplies, (7) small tools, (8) rent, (9) 
laundry, (10) equipment repairs and 
maintenance, (11) depreciation on shop 
equipment, (12) insurance and (13) 
miscellaneous. 

Additional items of direct shop ex- 
pense may be added as they appear 
without disturbing the accounting sys- 
tem in any way. After deducting the” 
total direct shop expense from the 
gross profit in this department, we 
have a figure which we classify as 
operating profit or loss, from which is 
deducted the allocable portion of gen- 
eral and administrative expense, 
which leaves us with the net profit on 
loss of this department. 

One of the most important items in 
this department is the stockroom in- 
ventory. In most cases you will find 
that the stockroom is very loosely 
handled. The stockroom inventory is 
the same as cash. How many operators 
would have cash handled in the man- 
ner in which their stockroom is con- 
ducted? Adequate stock controls 
should be established, and no ma- 
terial should be allowed to go out of 
the stockroom unless properly signed 
for. Job costs are very necessary for 
the proper operation of a repair shop, 
but you will find that most mechanics 
think job cards and costs are a nuis- 
ance. Without the proper charging of 
labor and material to each job, the 
management cannot hope to determine 
the correct charge to a customer or 
the true profit or loss from his shop 
operations. 


Flying Operations 


The amount of business done by any 
department is contingent upon how 
many people are taught to fly. In my 
opinion, this is a very important phase 
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Efficient bookkeeping does more than the records 


show in revenue and costs. 


it also reveals hidden 


opportunities for expansion or economy. 


of any airport’s activities. Let us 
try to visualize the flight depart- 
ment on an airport. First, we have 
income which may normally be said 
to come from three sources: (1) GI 
training, (2) private pilot training and 
(3) scheduled flying. Each of these 
three accounts should show the num- 
ber of hours flown by the student pilot 
or others as well as the amount of in- 
come from each of the sources, and the 
total income from flying operations. 
From this is deducted aircraft operat- 
ing costs. 

By aircraft operating costs we mean 
the actual cost of operating the air- 
eraft such as (1) gasoline, (2) oil, 
(3) repairs, (4) major overhaul, (5) 
insurance, (6) depreciation and (7) 
miscellaneous. 

When the total of aircraft operating 
expense is deducted from the income 
you have the gross profit of the depart- 
ment, from which is deducted flight 
expense. A suggested list of the ex- 
pense accounts for this caption is 
as follows: (1) Pilot’s salaries, (2) 
line wages, (3) clerical salaries, (4) 
payroll taxes and insurance (5) para- 
chute packing and repairs, (6) gaso- 
line truck expense, (7) flight supplies, 
(8) depreciation on flight equipment, 
(9) insurance and (10) miscellaneous. 
Other items may be added depending 
on the opinion of the management as 
to their importance. The total of flight 
expense is deducted from the gross 
profit figure previously explained and 
we now have a figure which we classi- 
fy as operating profit or loss, from 
which is deducted the department’s 
pro rata proportion of general and 
administrative expense, resulting in a 
net profit or loss in this department. 

Let’s review the activities of this 
department. In connection with a 
statement of profit and loss prepared 
for this department, the unit of in- 
come and cost is the flight hours, and 
a correctly prepared statement will re- 
flect the hours flown in each category 
of income and the average per hour 
of all flying. Also shown is the aver- 
age cost of each account under air- 
craft operations and the same for 
flight expense, and so on down the 
line. With very little effort the man- 
agement can have the cost per hour 
on each airplane operated for each 
item under the expense heading air- 
craft operations. 

An expense account under aircraft 
operations called major overhaul is a 
very important item. In order to fly 
the airplane it must have its major 
overhaul of engine and aircraft as pre- 
scribed by the CAA regulations. These 
major overhauls are made at consider- 
able cost and are not a proper charge 
against operations at the time made, 
but accrue each hour the airplane is 
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flown. Many reflect with horror the 
difficulties experienced under the 
CAA-WTS with this item. It is an 
operating expense just the same as 
your gasoline and sooner or later must 
be paid, and can be handled quite 
easily if you give it some careful 
thought. (However, such a reserve is 
not a deductible item in preparing 
your income tax returns.) 


Other Activities 


Included in the department, other 
airport activities, are such items as 
gasoline and oil sales, storage income, 
rental or building space, sale of maps, 
clothing and retailed articles. Natural- 
ly, there would be a cost of sales ac- 
count for the gasoline and oil sales 
and the other miscellaneous supplies 
sold. 

As yet, we have not discussed gen- 
eral and administrative expenses. This 
classification can be as brief or in 
as much detail as the airport manage- 
ment desires. My personal viewpoint 
is that this expense classification 
should consist of as many detailed 
accounts as possible without becoming 
cumbersome. As to the method of pro- 
rating or allocating general and ad- 
ministrative expense to the various de- 
partments, a set rule in this discussion 
is not applicable. Each airport and its 
problems have a different bearing on 
how these expenses should be al- 
located. I have found instances where 
it was not practical to distribute them 
at all, but rather to deduct them from 
the combined total of all operations. 

Before taking up municipal airport 
accounting, it should be stressed that 
too much importance cannot be at- 
tached to the value of good, basically- 
sound accounting records and proce- 
dure in connection with the manage- 
ment of an airport. Too many airport 
managers feel that accounting is a 
matter of secondary importance, and, 
were it not for the fact that income 
tax returns have to be filed, they 
would maintain very little if any ac- 
counting records. This is a very grave 
error and one which, if followed, is 
liable to lead to financial distress. 

Good airport accounting should pro- 
vide the airport manager with con- 
siderable information other than how 
much is being made or lost each month 
on the airport. Such information as 
the number of locally-owned airplanes 
hangared at the airport, the number 
tied down outside, the number of local 
airplanes entering the service shop, 
the amount of gasoline purchased by 
local aircraft owners and the number 
of take-offs and landings by locally 
owned airplanes. This same informa- 
tion should be accumulated for tran- 
sient aircraft. Through the careful ac- 
cumulation and study of this type of 
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information the airport manager can 
devise plans for the expansion of his 
business on a sound basis, and without 
the benefit of good accounting records, 
he is conducting it in a hit-or-miss 
method. 


Municipal Needs 


The accounting needs of a munici- 
pally-owned or operated airport are 
of a different nature than those of a 
privately-owned airport. Adequate ac- 
counting records are probably more 
important to the manager of a munici- 
pally-owned airport, due to many rea- 
sons, the most important being that 
the airport manager is handling and 
spending public funds, is the custodian 
of public property, and is responsible 
to city officials for the proper ac- 
counting of same. 

A book has been recently published, 
titled “Airport Accounts” and writ- 
ten by Joseph M. Cunningham, C.P.A., 
First Deputy Comptroller, City of 
New York, and President of the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada. This 
book sets forth a chart of accounts 
for municipally-owned airport, both 
large and small. Mr. Cunningham has 
spent considerable time and effort in 
the preparation of this book, which 
certainly provides a very adequate ac- 
counting procedure, and one, if in- 
stalled and followed, that would pro- 
vide the airport management with the 
necessary information to enable them 
to properly administer the affairs of 
tlie airport. The following outline has 
been taken from this book: 

Aviation Revenue: (1) Rental of 
hangar, (2) scheduled flight fees, (3) 
non-scheduled flight fees, (4) other 
aviation revenues and (5) administra- 
tion building revenues. 

Concession Revenues: (1) Airport 
services, (2) sales of petroleum prod- 
ucts, (3) land transportation facilities, 
(4) terminal services, (5) terminal 
sales and (6) miscellaneous revenues. 

Expense Accounts: (1) Maintenance 
and repair of fixed area, (2) main- 
tenance and repair of hangars, (3) 
maintenance and repair of lighting and 
communications, (4) maintenance and 
repair of public areas, (5) maintenance 
and repair of terminal buildings, (6) 
maintenance and repair of service 
equipment, (7) cost of airport man- 
agement sales and service and (8) 
general and administrative expense. 

Under each of the aforementioned 
classifications of income and expense, 
there are various sub accounts that 
can be carried in as much detail as 
the management desires, thereby pro- 
viding an analysis of expenses which 
will enable the airport manager to 
have a comprehensive picture of the 
operating results of the airport. These 
accounts provide the dollar-and-cent 
information, but there is a great deal 
of statistical information needed by 
the airport manager to enable him to 
properly administer the affairs of a 


(Continued on page 26) 
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“I know that SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
is a favorite among operators and 
lightplane owners in the South. | 
know this because I’m a pilot my- 
self and have done a great deal of 
flying in this part of the country. 
That’s why SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
was one of the first publications 
to be included in our 1947 adver- 
tising schedule.” 





“In judging the merits of a magazine as an advertising medium, 
distribution means little if actual readership is poor. 
from past experience that SOUTHERN FLIGHT not only reaches 
the people we want to reach in selling Decker preducts, but— 
just as important—is thoroughly read by them.” 


JOHN H. RIORDAN , President 


JOHN H. RIORDAN CO., Advertising, Los Angeles. 
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Here’s the first of two articles clarifying municipal 


airport finances confused by donations of cash and 
other tangible assets. 


Non-Operating Income 


HEN we think of airport 
resources we must take ev- 
ery possible revenue source and item 
of income into consideration. This 
includes the various increments which 
come to an airport from the owning 
governmental unit but which can not 
be strictly classified as operating rev- 
enues. Such increments are used to 
meet deficits occurring from current 
operation; as such they form a type 
of indirect revenue to an airport. 
Airport managers and their account- 
ants visualize increments with respect 
to airport management and operation 
as some contribution made to aid the 
airport in achieving the status of a 
self-supporting unit. Such increments 
are different from the direct revenues 
of an airport, but ultimately the out- 
come, as far as the airport is con- 
cerned, is very much the same. Where 
direct revenue sources find their way 
through accounting records and event- 
ually end up on the books as “profits”, 
increments received by the airport are 
a more round-about approach because 
they very seldom, if ever, appear as 
profits. Besides this particular char- 
acteristic such airport income is dif- 
ferent from direct revenues because 
increments may be tangible or intan- 
gible in nature. Tangible increments 
are usually in the form of contribu- 
tions or gratuities, while the intangi- 
ble increments are derived from such 
community development, 
goodwill, over-all benefits from airline 
management and 
things of a similar nature. 
Tangible increments are, therefore, 
contributions from the owning units 
or other interested parties and are 


things as 


operation, good 


generally found to exist at airports 
owned by municipalities or other gov- 
ernmental units. Municipal airports 
usually operate at a deficit to the 
municipality, but the municipality or 
other higher governmental units such 
as the Federal, state or county govern- 
ments make definite contributions to 
their airports for the purpose of help- 
ing them carry on operations. These 
contributions help to decrease the cost 
of an airport’s operations, and in so 
indirectly increase the 
profits from operation. 


doing they 


Municipal airports are established 
for the benefit of the taxpayers, so it 
behooves local governments to aid in 
a material way so that the airport 
can best serve the needs of the citizens 
who are contributing to its support. 


*Part II will deal with intangibles 
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Part I—Tangibles 


The airport is also established for the 
benefit of the community as a whole, 
as a link in the national transportation 
System. 

Intangible increments come about in 
a less direct way, and the approach to 
this side of the problem must be made 
in a slightly different manner. An 
airport, by the very fact that it is an 
airport, plays a part in the lives of 
the people who live in the areas served 
by it. Because of this, the airport is 
cloaked with a definite public interest, 
and the municipal airport, for this 
reason, is likened to a public utility. 

Since an airport is concerned with 
public interest, there are certain ben- 
efits accruing to it as a result of its 
operation. The very operation of the 
airport increases the prosperity of the 
community it serves as well as 
strengthens the community’s position 
in the whole system of transportation. 
Therefore, the community should sup- 
port an airport as much as possible 
because of the mutual benefits derived 
as a result of such support. 


Two Finance Methods 


Tangible increments may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND CAPITAL 
APPROPRIATIONS. These appropri- 
ation are generally made for the pur- 
pose of providing the airport with 
capital items of rather long life. They 
can be in the form of a new building 
such as a hangar, or a new truck, trac- 
tor or other such capital item. These 
appropriations come as contributions 
from three sources: (1) as a contribu- 
tion from the owning governmental 
unit (municipality); (2) as a contribu- 
tion from other governmental units 
(Federal, state or county govern- 
ment); (3) as a contribution from pri- 
vate sources. 

Contributions from the owning gov- 
ernmental unit for capital improve- 
ments are in the form of funds, labor, 
material or fixed assets (property) for 
the purpose of constructing or acquir- 
ing capital improvements. The actual 
cash is usually derived from appropri- 
ations made out of the annual budget, 
from the floating of special bond is- 
sues, or the levying of special taxes. 
Labor is usually donated by other de- 
partments of the municipality to the 
airport. 


Contributions from governmental 
units, other than the owning govern- 
mental unit, usually are classified as 
grants-in-aid, and these amounts are 
also for the purpose of acquiring capi- 
tal improvements or are contributions 
already in the form of capital items. 
Any agency of the Federal, state 01 
county government may take it upon 
itself to make such a grant-in-aid, and 
it is usually in the form of cash, labor, 
material or fixed assets (property). 
An example of such grants-in-aid 
made by the Federal government to 
municipalities for airports was the ob- 
taining of labor through the various 
make-work programs carried on by the 
Public Works Administration and the 
like. The Federal government also 
donates actual airport facilities 
through the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and branches of the armed 
forces. 

Contributions received from private 
sources are generally bequests of 
money or property from private indi 
viduals or groups for airport purposes. 

CURRENT OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. The contributions arising 
from this source are from the owning 
governmental unit for the current op- 
eration and are made in the form of 
cash, expenditures made out of the 
city treasury on behalf of the airport, 
or in the form of supplies and services 

An outright appropriation of cash 
is not the general rule because the 
usual method of handling the expendi 
tures of the airport is to let the mu- 
nicipality do all the disbursing and 
accounting. In this particular instance, 
when a cash gratuity is made it is 
turned over to the airport officials and 
the disbursement is made by those 
parties and not the officials of the 
municipality. The most likely expendi- 
tures are for salaries, certain mino1 
repairs and things of similar nature 
dealing strictly with operation for a 
certain period of time. 

The second method of handling the 
expenditures out of the treasury is the 
usual municipal method of operation. 
In order to explain this method it must 
be understood that municipal account- 
ing differs from standard commercial 
practice, and that it has certain pe- 
culiarities with respect to handling 
itany of the techniques of accounting. 
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In the first place, municipal accounting 
is different from standard commercial 
accounting because it uses what is 
known as the fund system, setting up 
assets into various funds and more or 
less earmarking them for certain pu 
poses. A “general fund” is usually 
used for the airport. This is a sort of 
catch-all account taking care of sundry 
items having no particular fund set 
aside for them. In the second place, 
the cash basis of accounting instead 
of the accrual basis is practiced by 
municipalities. In the cash basis of 
accounting, the handling of cash on 
the books is as it is received or spent 
and does not take into consideration 
when it was accrued or when the ex- 
pense was incurred. It can be easily 
seen that this will definitely not give 
a true picture of airport profit and 
loss for a given period because the 
period of the revenue or expense is 
not taken into consideration; only the 
actual receipts and disbursements. 

With these two peculiarities of mu 
nicipal accounting in mind, a cleare! 
picture can be gained of how a city 
appropriation from the general fund 
for airport operation becomes a con 
tribution. The revenues an airport re- 
ceives from its operation will often go 
into the city’s general fund and will 
thus be lost to view since they will not 
be earmarked as to source. They are 
set up merely as a part of general 
revenue. One city official is usually 
designated as the disbursing officer, 
and he makes all expenditures on be- 
half of the airport out of this general 
fund, the actual handling never pass- 
ing through the management of the 
airport. Municipal airports generally 
operate at a deficit, and because the 
revenue from airport operations is not 
earmarked in the general fund and 
set up against expenses, the deficit is 
automatically taken care of out of the 
general annual appropriations. This 
actually, therefore, becomes a contri- 
bution to the airport because the city 
is never paid back for the deficit it 
takes up. No true picture is developed 
as to how much the airport costs the 
city since in many instances State 
ments are not made as to the differ- 
ence between the actual airport rev 
enues in the general fund and the 
amount the city has to pay out for 
airport operation 

The third method of receiving con- 
tributions from the owning govern 
mental unit is by the receipt of various 
supplies and services. A city makes 
actual donations of supplies to its 
airport for the purpose of carrying on 
operations which thus reduce the cost 
of operation. The airport is also in a 
position to receive inter-departmental 
services from other municipal depart- 
ments, and these services also help re- 
duce the cost of operation of the air- 
port because they are gratuitous con- 
tributions. Some services of this nature 
are removal of snow from runways, 
cutting of grass between runways, 
minor repairs and things of similar 
nature. 
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ically cover 
but in every instance there are cer- 
tain exceptions to the rule. Various 
governmental units have actually used 
suggested other methods whereby 
the deficits of the airport can be cov- 
ered to some extent by the use 
levies of various taxes. For example: 
an indirect source of income or incre- 
ment to airports in the state of Mon- 
tana is the one mill levy exclusively 
for the maintenance of airports. 
levy applies both in cities and counties 
and cannot be used for any capital 
investment at all, being solely for cur- 
rent operation and maintenance. 
Other states actually use, or have 
contemplated using, various forms 
taxation to raise income to aid a 
ports in their operation. These taxes 
are often referred to as locally-shared 
taxes. The tax may be levied by the 


The increments described here bas- 


ate, but it can be prorated to 


various airports on a percentage basis 
according to the contribution each has 
made toward the collection of these 
taxes. The most familiar example 


those generally received, 


This 








Airports Lag As 
Planes, Traffic Gain 


HILE the National Air 

port Plan has bogged 
lown, lagging far behind civil air- 
craft production and distribution 
and non-scheduled and _ sched- 
uled traffic, the CAA has totaled 
some figures to show that the 
number of airports of all types 
increased by 800, or 19 per cent, 
between June 1, 1946, and June 
1, 1947, but that aircraft regis- 
trations increased 74 per cent 
and airport traffic control towe) 
operations increased 48 per cent 
during the same period. 

Latest CAA figures show 5,074 
airports in operation on June 1 
as against 4,268 on the same 
date last year. Commercial (2,- 
383) and municipal (1,612) air- 
ports totaled 3,995, an increase 
of 969 over last year’s 3,026 
(1,718 commercial and 1,308 mu- 
nicipal). Military airports, many 
of which have become inactvie 
or alloted local communities, de- 
clined 23 per cent in number, 
dropping from 857 in 1946 to 
660 this year. Also, there are 
only 189 CAA intermediate 
fields as against 211 last year. 

Meanwhile, CAA reports air- 
craft registrations increased 
from 52,899 on June 1, 1946, to 
92,348 on June 1, 1947, and 
scheduled carrier aircraft now 
number 888 as against 687 a 
year ago. Aircraft operations 
handled by aircraft traffic con- 
trol towers have increased from 
946,000 during the month of 
April, 1946, to 1,404,000 for 
April, 1947. 















the state tax collected at airports from 
the sale of aviation gasoline. The state 
treasurer collects the tax and later 
prorates the money among the various 
municipalities according to the amount 
each individual airport collects. In 
most instances, the airport shares only 
indirectly in the benefits from these 
taxes because the money goes right 
into the general fund and is not ear- 
marked specifically for airport use. 
There has never been an attempt 
to levy a tax directly against the 
users of airports to make up deficits, 
but it has been suggested that taxes 
on pilot and mechanic certificates, air- 
plane licenses, and things of similar 
nature might help alleviate these 
deficits. The only drawback to this 
method of gaining income is that it 
might have a definite restrictive effect 
on private flying by discouraging 
interest in it. The question therefore 
arises whether it would not be better 
to make up airport operating deficits 
in other ways. (Next Month: Part II 
Intangibles.) *® * *® 


AIRPORT ACCOUNTING 
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(Continued from page 23) 
municipal airport, such as takeoffs and 
landings by aircraft based at the air- 
port, as well as the same information 
on scheduled airlines and transient air- 
planes; the number of transient planes 
refueling at the airport and the num- 
ber storing planes overnight both in 
the hangar and outside. This informa- 
tion becomes very valuable when pre- 
senting a request for additional facili- 
ties such as new hangars, more run- 
ways and parking area, increased 
budgets for operating purposes, etc. 

For example, if these statistical rec- 
ords reveal that a great number of 
transient aircraft are landing at the 
airport and the sale of gasoline and 
oil is relatively small, it probably indi- 
cates poor service, and changes can 
be made in this department to im- 
prove the service and the results 
watched. In other words, your account- 
ing records should talk for you in a 
language you, as the airport manager, 
can understand. They should provide 
you with the answers to your man- 
agerial problems. 

However, no accounting system is 
going to run itself. After the proper 
accounting procedure has been in- 
stalled, it must be operated by con- 
scientious, capable personnel or it is 
of no value. You must not lose sight 
of the fact that for your bookkeeper or 
accountant to be able to furnish you 
with adequate information, he must 
have your co-operation and assistance 
in seeing that he received the proper 
information to record. 

It is not my intention to say a 
proper accounting procedure will cause 
an airport to make money. But I do 
want to assure you that a good sound 
accounting system properly operated 
will be of material assistance to the 
airport management and is a must if 
the airport is to be operated properly. 
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Kollsman presents a Business Builder 
for Operators ... The New Tacholog 


Kollsman presents its neu’ Tacholog — a tachometer 
with a built-in engine hour counter — as 

.a more accurate, reliable and durable tachom- 
eter for private planes... 

. an instrument to provide the operator or private 
owner with an easier and more accurate means of 
keeping track of engine time, eliminating the need 
for an aircraft or engine log... 

a means of giving you engine hours together 
with regular r.p.m. reading — with only the regular 


tach connection... 


It is also a tool which operators can use to build 


up rental business and make their planes available to 
the thousands of pilots who have occasional use for 
an aircraft for business trips, vacation trips and just 
for flying. 

.an instrument which, by providing an accurate 
indication of engine hours in proportion to engine 
wear tor the total time the aircraft is away from 
home, gives the operator a sound basis for operating, 
discourages misuse and rewards the conservative pilot. 

Kollsman Tachologs are now available. Pilots, 
plane owners, operators and manufacturers are invited 


to write tor further information. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 





ELMHURST, NEW YORK 
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GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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se tattle A 


Here's Art Chester of Los Angeles, veteran racing pilot, and his fabric-covered, 85-hp. “Swee'pea.” V tail resembles Bonanza’s, landing 


struts are similar to Cessna’s. He expects 200 mph. in it. It cost $5,000. 


Backyard Air Race 


more midget 


WENTY or 
racing planes 


hav e been 


or irc nearing completion in 
kyards, garages and hangars from 
fornia to New York for the newly 
ved $25,0( Goodyear Trophy 
which will feature the 1947 Na 
il Air Ra Cleveland August 


) sep ni some of the pilots, 
desig ind engineers behind them 
lave participated in big-time racing 
before, otn i new to the game. 
Che spectators will witness the pay-off 
when the mighty n idgets flash around 
1 pylon course in front of the stands. 

As such, 85-hp. racing planes can do 
ittle more than polish pylons for a few 
brief minutes. That’s what they’re 
built for and that’s all their builders 
xpect out of them. But after the 

owd applauds hot flying by hot 
planes there’s a chance that a wing 
from Keokuk or an engine mount from 


sas City or a sheet metal trick 


Van Nuys will 


which 


have blasted som< 


ions now burden 


way ol 
} 


ner 


6-G Pull-Ups at Top Speed 
r] 


ne requirements are stift and de 
d the best in performance and 


ing. The race—for men only, inci 


85-hp. speed midgets 
promise race thrills and 
design innovations as the 
boys out back prepare 
for $25,000 contest. 


dentally—is open only to NX aircraft 
detailed 
powered with engines having a cylinder 


meeting specifications and 
displacement of 190 cu. in. or less. The 
following must be per- 
formed by aircraft and pilots before 
they will be allowed to participate: 
(1) Take off at full throttle with- 
out veering more than 30 ft. to either 
side of a straight line marked on the 
ground directly into the (2) 
pull up from straight and level flight 
(shallow starting dive permitted) to 
a minimum of 6-G acceleration (pull- 
ups to be done at 5,000 fr. altitude 
and at 175 mph. or the maximum speed 
of the aircraft, whichever is lower), 
(3) make dive at 1.3 times maximum 
speed of ship in level flight, (4) make 
at least three tight turns of at least 120 
degrees at 5,000 ft. and at full speed 


maneuvers 


wind, 


without any appreciable loss of alti- 


tude, and (5) make three laps of an 
established race course at normal rac- 


ing altitude, making the turns at full 

speed as in a race. 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT has 

most of the pilots who had entered the 


contacted 


competition as of late in July in ad- 
vance of the August 4 deadline for 
entry. From them came a few details 
indicating the kind of airplane per- 
formance which is being prepared for 
the race. However, most details of in- 
dividual designs will remain a secret 
until qualifying flights are conducted. 
Some of doubted if 
they can complete their airplanes in 
time for the competition. All of the 
contestants have aimed at speeds of 200 
mph. and more, and most of them indi- 
cate they are using 85-hp. Continental 
engines. Fixed landing gear is required. 


Entries Described 


Most detailed descriptions available 
were made public by two of the lead- 
ing entries, Tony LeVier and associates 
of Van Nuys, Calif., and Art Chester 
of Los LeVier, Lockheed’s 
chief engineering test pilot, and his 
aides have built several airplanes for the 
race. The one made public is a low- 
wing designed last October. Construc- 
tion got under way in February and it 
flew in July. Costing about $5,000, 
it will weigh in at about 800 lIbs., is 


those contacted 


Angeles. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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@ More than 35,000 lives have been saved with Irvin Type Air Chutes. 
Now Irving offers the sensationally new Custom-Built Chair Chute .. . a 
chute that makes flying decidely safer ...a chute with these important 
features: 


1 SIMPLICITY...You don’t need special 3 COMFORT...You don’t have to “wear” 

training to use the Irvin Chair Chute. the Chair Chute ... either in or out of 
: ‘ your plane... except in an emergency. 

2 CONVENIENCE .. . You don’t have to 

carry the Chair Chute around or store 4 SAFETY ...The Chair Chute can be 

it... it's always in your plane...in the — buckled on in a jiffy in an emergency... 

back of the chair... ready for instant use. and you are ready for any eventuality. 


Custom-Built Chair Chutes are available... now... for every type of 
cabin plane . . . large or small. Many well-known companies and individ- 
uals are installing these new Chair Chutes in their planes . . . for added 
yrotection in flight. Write for circular and full particulars about this new 
Lind of protection for the plane you own or plan to buy. 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the 
Caterpillar Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 
FEEL SAFER...BE SAFER. .. with IRVIN Custom-Built CHAIR Chutes 


Illustrations show Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes installed in 
Beechcraft, Stinson, and Ercoupe planes. The chairs have the 


same beauty and comfort as deluxe airplane seats... plus the 
“built-in” safety of an Irvin Chute. Chair Chutes do not take 
up extra space ... cost little... are easily installed. Get them 





for your plane. 








IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1674 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 


Southwest Parachute Co., Leon McKennon, Pres. 
4347 Lovers Lane, Dallas, Texas 
Distributor for Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennesee 








powered by a Continental 85, has a 
19-ft. wing with an area of only 68 
sq. ft. and is only 16 ft. in length. It 
is all-metal with flush riveting and has 
short landing gear struts similar in 
appearance to Cessna’s spring-steel ones 
but made of tempered aluminum. As- 
sociated with LeVier in the project are 
Herman (Fish) Salmon, Glen Fulker- 
son, T. H. Culver, Phil McLane and 
Dave Hill. It is referred to as a “200 
mph. airplane.” 

Slightly smaller but with a wing area 
that is 2 sq. ft. greater at a total of 
70 sq. ft., Art Chester’s fabric-covered 
entry, “Swee’pea”’ is a mid-wing hav- 
order of the Beech 


Bonanza’s. It weighs only 520 Ibs. 


1 


ing a V tail on the 


with empty tank. Wing span is 17 ft. 
5 in., and length is 15 ft. 6in. It, too, 
has a Continental 85 engine. Top speed 
is estimated at 200 mph., in contrast 
with a “cruising” speed of 120 mph. 


I ike the LeVier, it has 


landing gear struts 


spring-lear 


Although undisclosed, landing speeds 
for these probably exceed 75 mph. 

Wilbur Buchanan and Gerald C. 
Francis of Michigan are 


mid-wing on 


building a 
bullet-nosed which a 


bubblk 


the propeller hub to the wing’s trail 


canopy reaches almost from 
ing edge, with no performance of 
other details specified. W. T. Wedding 
Nevada, is finishing a 


C alled 


“Spooky,” with a squarish, stubby wing 


it Las Vegas, 
] 


1 
very small iOW-Wwing racer, 





and Cessna-type landing gear. 

The “Jeep,” raced for many years 
by Art Chester, has been acquired by 
William F. Falck of Warwick, N. Y.., 
who says he rebuilding the ship com 


pletely, changes including a new wing, 
landing gear and a C-85 Continental. 
Falck is new to racing and this will be 
his first. 


Problems Dog Contestants 


One contestant in Ohio wrote in to 
SF to report he won’t be racing this 
year. “Our designer and builder used 
our funds in a fraudulent manner, 
causing us to discontinue construction 
until we can either get a refund or 
take what is left and complete the racer 
for next year’s race,” he explained. 

Chester Loose, Davenport, Iowa, 
sums up his situation as follows: “I 
haven’t given up yet but there is a 
chance that I will not get it finished. 
But as far as I have gone, the airplane 
is pretty slick. There’s nothing radical 
about it—just a small, wire-braced, 
mid-wing design. I have several ideas 
but won’t be able to work them out 
until I get the ship flying. As for build- 
ing a winner, I don’t know about that. 
I am competing with some pretty 
smart engineers and I think there will 
be a lot of good ships entered. The 
best pilot will win as the course is too 
short for extreme speed.” 

About all the information Ray W. 
Baker, Kansas City, could furnish in 
mid-July was the following: “I plan 
on powering the ship with an 85 Con- 
tinental and expect to do 200 mph 


The fuselage in 18 in. wide, 13 ft. 


long. Wings are very thin and wire- 
braced.” His probably will be the 
smallest racer entered. 

Most unusual design under way is 
R. G. Naugle’s 85-hp. tailless pusher. 
But Continental has advised they can 





FOUR-PLACE LUSCOMBE 


(Continued from page 13) 

Unlike the 2-place Silvaires, which 
have sticks, the 4-place will have 
wheel controls. A large trim control 
is located adjacent to the throttle in 
the center of the panel and gives pre- 
cise settings with a small amount of 
travel. 

The cabin has two large doors. One 
can comfortably stretch his legs from 
the rear seat. Door windows can be 
opened. Two overhead windows give 
vertical vision range. Forward visi- 
bility from the pilot’s seat, en- 
hanced by a very wide windshield of 
one-piece plexiglass and a down-sloping 
nose cowling, approaches that of a 
tricycle airplane—the ground is visible 
25 ft. in front while the airplane is 
resting in a 3-point attitude, tail wheel 
on the ground. Rear seat passengers are 
elevated slightly above pilot level. 

Seats are readily removed to convert 
the airplane for cargo. The level floor 
has fasteners for cargo tie-down. * * * 





not adapt the C-85 to the plane with- 
out engine structural changes for 
shafting the propeller drive and that 
would disqualify it for the Goodyear. 
Naugle is convinced he has the best 
design for speed. Says he: “We are un- 
decided whether to complete the ship 
and attempt to set a new world’s speed 
record for airplanes in this power cate- 
gory or whether to use the parts on a 
commercial version from which the 
racer was adapted.” 

More complete details, together with 
sketches and photos, will be published 
next month in SF—T.A. *®* *® * 





Most elaborate design study has been that of Tony LeVier and associates of Van Nuys, Calif. Here's Tony with one of four midgets. 


Wing area of the all-metal racer is only 68 sq. ft. Engine is Continental C-85 























within Easy Reach... 


Tedious overland portages are a thing of the past in the 
rugged Allagash country of Maine, where Milton Hall 
operates a string of wilderness fishing camps. Stinson 
Voyagers on Edo Model 2425 floats operated by this 
progressive flying guide bring some of the nation’s best 
fishing within easy reach of sportsmen. Based at Portage, 
his floatplane fleet covers 1600 square miles of virgin 
territory in which his Bradford Recreation Camps are 





located, all on wilderness lakes. 











r 





the grandest fishing in the country 


a 
Milton Hall's pilot-guide flies sportsmen into one of Northern Maine's 
remote lakes, helps them set up the knockdown Linkboat which is carried 
in the plane's baggage compartment, and turns them loose on some of 
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Floatplanes Bring Sportsmen’s Paradise 





PUT MY CAMPS ON THE MAP” 


— Says Milton Hall of Maine 






“My float- 
planes take . 
sportsmen to 
where the big ones are biting best in a matter of 
minutes,” says this veteran woodsman. “I’ve set up a half- 
dozen camps at widely-separated lakes and sportsmen can 
get in a wide variety of fishing in a limited time.” 

Resort operators and outdoorsmen can profit by Milton 
Hall’s example. Personal planes can be purchased new 
with floats, or they can be installed on landplanes already 
in use. See your aircraft dealer or the nearest seaplane 
base operator for details. 
















WRITE for Edo's two free books, “Air 
Harbors Data Book" and ‘Float Flying.” 
See how Edo floats mean new utility. 
Learn how to set up a simple base — 
lakes and rivers provide ready-made 
airports. 















EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
270 Second Avenue, College Point, Long Island, N. Y. 
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AIRCRAFT SALES and SERVICE 












































third year of operation this month. 





Luscombe's factory near Dallas began its 
HEN e Luscombe Ai 
W plane Corpora yn decided 
nove t I eased plant facilities 
New ir é il lild their own 
la ry (aria Texas. interested 
iViat ! servel pe ilated as to the 
wisdom of the move, since the then 
g four f prewar lightplane 
nanufacture vere entrated east 
e Miss [wo years ago this 
nonth, Lus n he Texas factory de 
vered firs iirplane. Luscombe’s 
lecisior » move, based on a studied 
opinion of the Southwest as natural 
wation for g ane nanufacture, 
na peen eminently istified 
Some 4,000 65 and 85 horsepowe1 
Silvaires have been produced in the 
Texas factory nee the first delivery 
vas mace VO eal ago this month 
Hugo K president, states 
\\ ] eservatl I tnat ne 1s more 
i than ever on the new location for 
ne la r) \ 700 acres of 
evel Texas cotton land fifteen minutes 
rom dow \ Dalla His original 
ippraisa f the Texas prairie from 
e standpoint of strategic geographi 
i at ype and availability of 
labor and facto nity iting to op 
¢ i yr ex | ] i favorable 
nate and low fuel, has likewise 
eel su il ate I fact Klotz 
erve ir expecta actually 
vere exceeded. We believe we have 
round ne € place i he world to 
build airplanes. With better average 
weather we lon’t wa e a lot of money 
heating i ylar lo we have to 
’ il? na Be i¢ there’s hardly 
1 day when we can’t do our test flying. 
La ! tne est l America 
Uur D ea VO! Their hearts 
are I tne , a Ttactor that con 
‘ nore than a other toward 
etting it a product at a reasonable 





Buildin 


Hard work and profit- 
able production have 
strengthened Luscombe 
since moving to Texas 
and delivering 4,000 Sil- 
vaires in two years. 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


cost, and the main reason why we were 


able to cut few 


months ago when everything was go- 


our prices just a 

ing up instead of down.” 
The president 

interesting about the 


Luscombe tells an 


story 


workers they have in the Garland area 


Luscombe President L. H. P. Klotz (left) 

and Otto W. Hoernig, in charge of sales. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Phot 
by E. H. Pickering.) 


kind of 





g is 166 ft. by 600 ft., has 100,000 sq. ft. area. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo, by E. H. Pickering.) 


Due to a shortage of vending ma- 
chines, a certain brand of soda pop is 


sold on the honor system. The pur- 
chaser walks up to the box, makes 
his own change and drops his coin 
in a glass jar. They’ve never been 
short one nickel. With the em- 


phasis in the daily press and over the 
radio on general labor difficulties and 
unrest throughout the nation, it’s in- 
deed refreshing to discover a factory 
where management and labor work in 
harmony for efficiency. Last year the 
Luscombe company installed a profit- 
sharing incentive plan for all its em- 
ployes and a great deal of credit for 
harmonious relations is logically given 
the incentive program. 


Hard Work, No Plush 

Any outsider visiting the plant is 
bound to be impressed with the ab- 
sence of plush offices and fancy archi- 
tecture. The atmosphere around the 
factory, the hangar line, the offices 
and the experimental shop is one of 
“let’s keep the overhead down in order 


to keep the price to the consumer 
down.” Luscombe’ executives § and 
workers are doing their utmost to pro- 


duce an excellent product at the least 
possible cost. You are constantly and 


comfortably aware of the fact that 
there’s not a “big shot” in the whole 
layout. Especially noticeable is the 


freedom of movement between depart- 
ment heads which speeds up decisions 
on major as well as minor matters, 
which in turn speed up the produc- 
tion tempo. Remembering _ recent 
bankruptcies among several personal 
plane manufacturers, you get the im- 
pression on an inspection tour that 
here’s one outfit surely to survive the 
present saggy market. 


This impression is’ substantially 
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YOUR “BUYWAYS” ON THE FLYWAYS 


Texas flyers have learned to depend on Humble-Esso 80 Clear 


and 91l-octane gasolines for increased power, smoother perform- 


ance and lower maintenance costs. Wherever they land in Texas, 


they look for the Humble-Esso sign. They know that this sign 


means not only the finest aviation gasolines, but also the best in 


facilities and service. Along Texas Flyways. make the Humble-Esso 


sign your ““Buyway” to better flying. 


HUMBLE-ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS 


DEALER TOWN 


City of Abilene Municipal Airport 


Abilene 
Lone Star Flying Service Albany 
Knolle Flying Service Alice 
Sky Harbor Aero Anahuvac 
F. R. Haile Flying Service Austin 
Reed's Air Service No. 2 Belton 
Angelo Aero Service Big Lake 
Hamilton Flying Service Big Spring 
City of Big Spring Big Spring 
Breckenridge Flying Serv... Breckenridge 
Frontier Airmotive Inc Brownsville 
City of Brownwood Brownwood 
Coleman Flying School Coleman 
City of Corpus Christi Corpus Christi 


Glasscock Aviation Activities 
Corpus Christi 


Crane County Airport Crane 


Southwest Airmotive Dallas 
Jacobs Aviation Co Dallas 
Clearview Airport Dallas 
North Texas Aviation Co Denton 
Denver City Municipal Denver City 
Hall Flying Service Eagle Pass 
Eagle Field , Fairfield 
Martin Flying Service El Campo 
Pecos County Fort Stockton 
Aero Enterprises Fort Worth 
Skyview Airport Fort Worth 


Lynch-Parrish Aircraft Service Inc 


Galveston 


DEALER TOWN 


A. C. Flying Service .. .Galveston 
Luscombe Airplane Corp.......... 
Garland (Dallas) 


Garwood Aviation..........Garwood 


Tri-Cities Airport. ....Goose Creek 
Humphrey Airport Goose Creek 
Graham Aviation Service .Graham 
Rutherford Flying Service Greenville 
Ferguson Aviation Harlingen 
Rogers Air Service ... Hearne 
Byrn’s Sky Ranch Hillsboro 
Sky Travel, Inc. Houston 
Cliff Hyde Flying Service Houston 
Minor Stewart Airport Houston 
lraan Airport Iraan 
Kermit Aero Service. . Kermit 
Kerrville Flying Service Kerrville 


Matthewson & Olson Flying Service 


és P Laredo 
Frank Hogg Airport . Lamesa 
Lufkin Flying Service. . , Lufkin 


Jacksonville Flying Service. . Jacksonville 
South Texas Aero Dusting Co... McAllen 
Ralph Stephens Marlin 
McCreery Aviation Company. . Mercedes 
Mexia Flying Service Inc Mexia 


Midland Commercial Airport Midland 


Wisener Bros Mineolo 
Hopson-Putz Air Service Mission 
Valair Services Mission 
City of Monahans Monahans 





DEALER TOWN 

E. T. Crawford Flying Service..... 

i es ae ce hie . Nacogdoches 
B & F Flying Service. ...New Braunfels 
Mayhew Aerial Service. ..... ...Olney 
Brownair Inc....... . ses «Orange 
ie POG t kee ae henes Port Lavaco 
Gorman Fox.... : Raymondville 
Lane Airpark...... ... «Rosenberg 
Saginaw Airport errr Te Saginaw 
Williams Aircraft : .. San Antunio 
Air Terminal Service ...San Antonio 


Monroe-Witt Flying Serv... .San Antonio 


Davis Airport... . .....San Antonio 
Schulenberg Airport... ....Schulenberg 
Silver Dollar Flying Service. ....Seguin 
Seminole Flying Service .. Seminole 
Frank W. Churchill Flying Service. . 

: bees ekedeneteeks Smithvi.le 
Jones Park............Stowell-Winnie 
Ty: de CE weban ivhbdcesnonune 
Gage Field........ .. Teague 
Reed's Air Service .... Temple 
Mathew Wallace.... ....Terrell 


Gulf Coast Airport. Texas City-LaMarque 


GE OP Hiss coxeececssnces . . Tyler 
Carter Flying Service. . Velasco-Freeport 
Jack V. Newland ......... , Waco 
Dee BO i sik tis vain ceuaies Weslaco 
Wharton Flying Service ...Wharton 
Stoddard Aero Service...........Win« 
Winters Flying Service...... . . Winters 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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at 


ll, 


strengthened during 


answel 


? ? 
n the personal airplane 


‘ 
‘- 


spoken and direct 


question-and- metal four-place lightplane market. 


Luscombe of- 
als. Hugo Klotz is no neophyte 
business, hav- 


sessions with 


Sales Biggest Problem 
He is quick to admit that selling is 
well as the 


r been associated with the Luscombe the most important as 
company since 1938, most of the time knottiest problem today. With some 
the helm as president. He is out- 600 sales outlets for his airplanes, 


believes that through constant 
number. 


Klotz 


He is familiar with 


e complex problems of personal effort they must add to that 

une manufacturing and merchandis No believer in miracles, he takes the 
gy, realistically facing the facts of long-haul view and admits that the art 
e with reference to present condi- of selling has not yet returned to 
yns. His was one of the few aircraft American business. He is also quick 


‘or the current year largely because he 


to admit that it’s damned hard for a 
man to make a living selling airplanes. 
Something of the complexities of sell 


is garnered from all the 


npanies to show a healthy profit in 
much whether 


that record 


16. He doubts very 


company can match 
ing airplanes 


writing off the design, engineering necessary ingredients Klotz points to, 


ind developmental costs of the Model such as finding the right discount, the 
which is now being test flown and right people to sell for you, allocat- 
readied as a yntender for the all ng the right territories, publishing 





















He now has 700 hours. 


Dr. George G 


Wider Medical Horizons 


VIATION’S 


4 especially 


Ingham and his Bonanza. 


skills, 


by specialists such as Dr. George G. Ingham, Ama- 


utility is widening distribution of medical 


rillo, Texas. Supplying the needs of many communities in a 300-mile 
radius of Amarillo and a frequent traveler to distant clinics and con- 
ferences, the oral surgeon flew his 4-place Beech Bonanza over 15,000 
miles in a “normal” 6-week period in June-July, now has over 700 hours 
n his private pilot’s log. 

Emergency and consultative calls throughout Texas and New Mexico 


are answered in a couple of hours where formerly he traveled a day 01 
Now the fatigue of travel is gone and in its place the 
on and inspiration in flight. Faced with particularly 

plans operating procedure in the airplane’s cabin 
relaxed at the controls. “Repaired many a broken that 
“For a person in my business the airplane is a good 
It provides relaxation and a clearing 


more by auto 


doctor finds relaxat 


difficult surgery, he 


while jaw in 
Bonanza,” he says 
for ‘ants in the pants.’ 
of the mind t be found elsewhere.” 

Dr. Ingham recently left Amarillo at 5:30 a. m., spent an hour at Denver 
pic] p another doctor, flew via Cheyenne to Scottsbluff, Nebraska, 
for a 3-hour conference, devoted an hour to dinner in Denver on returning 
in Amarillo at 6 p. m. His airline distance on that business 
but he also flew the Bonanza around three storms. 


dry cleane} 


d that can’t 


and was back 
was 1,230 miles, 


Fuel and oil costs $25.60 for the journey, covering 7.08 hours in the ail 


trip 
and 5 hours on the ground. 

He flies frequently to Omaha where he has been studying with nation- 
known Dr. W Shearer, and many clinics 
meetings, exhibiting color movies he films dealing with oral surgery. On 


lliam L. travels to and 


his last conference flight, he took the wife and daughter along for the 
long ride—to Banff, Canada. They, too, have come to recognize in the 
private airplane a utility making it more and more necessary in the 


specialist’s far-ranging activities. * + * 





















the right advertising, the right litera- 
ture, providing sales personnel and 
representatives with the right pep 
talks, getting the right market infor- 
mation and interpreting it correctly. 

Although he blame the 
present nationwide maladjustment of 
our economy entirely for the present 
slump in personal plane sales, he be- 
lieves it is one of the principal fac- 
tors. With most of the citizens in the 
medium income brackets now paying 
out such large sums of money for 
ordinary living 


does not 


groceries, 
shelter, clothing and taxes, there is a 
general feeling of economic insecurity 
and many people who want airplanes 
do not feel they can afford them. 
The Luscombe president, sales and 
engineering staff agree that we must 
increase the utility of the personal 
plane and not let up for a moment on 
the long, hard make it 
cheaper for the American people to 
and operate. Luscombe officials 
do not expect an early return of order- 
ly market development until most of 
the military surplus is completely out 
of the market. They expect the next 
six or eight months to be tough ones, 
their 
com- 


costs, 1. @. 


struggle to 


own 


especially on the dealer end. In 
opinion the art of selling, lost 
pletely during the war, is slowly com- 
ng back. And the personal airplane 
industry will be among the first to 
profit from its return. There is plenty 
of evidence, they think, that business 
will pick up early in 1948. A return of 
the healthy aviation market condi- 
tions we have known from time to time 
during the past years will come about 
largely through a common sense ap- 
proach to the selling and merchandis- 


ing angles, through constantly im- 
proved designs and through lower 
manufacturing costs. A lot of the 


+ 


burden for the last named factor rests 
upon the shoulders of the suppliers to 
the personal plane manufacturers. 
The folks at Luscombe can be called 
neither optimistic nor _ pessimistic. 
Rather, you get the impression that 
they are purely realistic. Perhaps their 
attitude is best revealed by their presi- 
statement to this interviewer: 
“The fact remains that personal avia- 
tion is here to stay, that personal 
airplanes will be built in substantially 


dent’s 


greater quantities than what we ex- 
perienced in the prewar years. 
Whether there are a lot of manufac- 


turers or just a few, some of them will 
make a profit from selling good air- 
planes to the public. Aviation is no 
different from any other manufactur- 
ing and merchandising enterprise in 
that respect. We plan to get our share 
of the annual volume through plenty 
of hard work and make our share of 
the honest profit.” 

That’s pretty philosophy 
whether you build airplanes in New 
Jersey, Kansas or California. But 
Klotz is convinced he can do it better 
in Texas. His $192,871 net in 1946 be- 
fore taxes, the only profit in the light- 
plane field, adequately | out his 
belief. *®% * ® 
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WAR SURPLUS 


W/7TH NO RED TAPE! 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY . . NO DELAYS 
U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES 


NAVIGATIONAL TYPE —A-11 
HACK WRIST WATCHES 


Manufactured Under 
Strict Government Specifications 
By America’s Leading Jewelers 


FLGIN > BULOVA » WALTHAM | 


Proven wart IME Dependability 
Real peaceTIME Value 


Same Movement in Gold Finished Custom Built Cases 








mart, ultra-modern gold filled cased hack watches, con- 
taining same A-I! stop-watch featured movement with 4 5 
weep second hand. Different styles to choose from. 


Manufactured under strict government specifications by 
LGIN, BULOVA and WALTHAM. Includes Tax 





* SPECIALISTS IN CHRONOGRAPH and AIR- 
PLANE and MARINE CHRONOMETER REPAIRS. 
Our staff of skilled watch makers are equipped to give 
guaranteed and immediate service on any type of the 
aforementioned instruments—and all other types of 
watch repairs. ALL WATCHES ELECTRONICALLY 
TIMED and REGULATED. Estimates by return mail. 












































Close-up of the A-11l wrist watch in the stainless steel waterproof case. 
Solid black dial and white numerals and hands makes observation cer- 
tain even in a glaring sun. 


STAINLESS STEEL HOUS- 


ING ta 
STOP WATCH FEATURE ‘ TYPE A 
(slight manipulation of 
the crown starts and j SPEC. NO 94-27834 = 
stops movement) fF Og SERIALNO AF 43 ig 770 
DUST, SHOCK, WATER oe mits 
RESISTANT Be Be MARL ftom 


16 JEWELS (one jewel RD 53580-33934 / 
operates sweep-second es 


hand) 


CORRECT TIME ASSURED 
UNDER MOST 
RUGGED WEAR. 


33] h Includes wy 


* Use Order Blank Below 


FINE ARTS WATCH CO. 





| Fine Arts Building 
410 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
| GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find check money order in the 
amount of $ for which send me, postage prepaid, in- 
sured, ARMY AIR FORCES NAVIGATION AL HACK WATCH I 
wish the original stainless stcel case ; gold-finished case 
model case [] (A. B. or C). Please send me same C. O. D. and 
I will pay postal charges. 
It is understood this merchandise carries an unconditional guar- 
antee as stipulated in this advertisement. 
| Name 
| Address 
City, State and Zene No. 





UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE: Each watch shipped from our watch division is FINE ARTS WATCH C0 
. , : A 


electronically timed and regulated Each purchase is guaranteed for a period of 

ONE YEAR against defective workmanship and parts If not completely satisfied Fine Arts Building 
within 10 days, watch may be returned to the FINE ARTS WATCH CO. and full 410 So. Michigan Ave. 
purchase price will be refunded Chicago 5, Illinois 
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High Finance 


Two million dollars loaned in two years to one indi- 
vidual might be a record for the used plane business 


NE of the largest exclu- 
O sive aviation finance 
companies in the U. S. is Lazare 
Baker’s Airbank of America of St. 
Louis, Mo. “Bake”, as he is fa- 
miliarly called by his many clients, 
allows as how there is never a dull 
moment in the aviation finance 
business and although it has its 
share of headaches, especially in 
times like the present, there is 
plenty of good to offset the bad. 

Bake’s largest individual client 
borrowing on used aircraft has 
been Danny Fowlie, who floated his 
first loan two years ago and paid 
off his final mortgage last month 
after utilizing nearly $2,000,000 of 
Airbank money—he started on a 
UC-78 and went to C-47’s and 
C-54’s. 

Wartime test pilot and recog 
nized master of prewar lightplane 
stunt flying, Fowlie could fly a Cub Danny Fowlie (right) hands Lazare 
upside down better than most peo- Baker settlement of loans totalling 
ple could fly one rightside up. His $2,000,000 which began with UC-78 
landings and take-offs atop another 
Cub in flight “piggyback” style and 
landings and take-offs atop moving automobiles thrilled hundreds of 
thousands. In fact, Danny worked up to the point where he had his own 





show, which was being staged for the first time at Arlington Downs, 
Texas, on December 7, 1941, when the Japs blew us into World War II 
and as Danny puts “blew me out of Texas.” 

Fowlie returned to Texas early in 1945 after four years of test and 
ferry flying. But the air show fever had left him. He recognized oppor- 
tunity in certain types of military airplanes about to be declared surplus 
and was instrumental in having several original modifications approved. 


No “Rating” But Good for Two Million 

“My first experience with Danny,” Baker recites, “was in 1945 when 
he called me up on long distance phone, requesting a modest credit line. 
I had never heard of him. I told him I would call him the next day and 
give him the answer. Meanwhile I ran a credit check and all I could find 
out was that he had a $15-per-day suite in the Texas Hotel at Fort Worth. 
That was pretty meagre credit information but he sounded like he was 
on the beam so I financed the first UC-78. In a few weeks the loan was 
paid off and he came back with two more deals, also by long distance 
telephone. These planes were modified, sold in short order and the notes 
paid off before maturity date. From then on we financed a little bit of 
everything, even a batch of Douglas C-54’s which Danny has been over- 
hauling and selling out of his own shops at Majors Field, Greenville, 
Texas. In two years we supplied about $2,000,000.” 

Fowlie’s customers have run the gamut from small airport service 
operators to some of the largest corporations in America. Recently he 
has specialized in custom modifications of large DC-3 and DC-4 trans- 
ports for executive and cargo operations. Among his clients for that 
type of equipment have been Matson Steamship Lines, Santa Fe Skyway 
division of the Santa Fe Railroad and the American Arabian Oil Company 

“There will always be a demand for superior flying equipment,” Fowlie 
states emphatically. “The trouble with surplus has always been the junk 
dealers. Too many people and corporations have been burned with junk 
sold by the ‘hip pocket’ operators. As for our own modest success, most 
of the credit goes to my men, who picked out good equipment to begin 
with, and to “Bake,” my St. Louis banker, who still does business on the 
old fashioned basis of personal trust and faith in a guy’s energy and 
ability instead of on the basis of fancy credit reports.” *® * * 


















Successful after a 5-month experi- 
mental run, a weekly radio roundup 
of local aviation happenings has been 
recommended to operators everywhere 
by the Personal Planes Council of the 
Aircraft Industries Association. Don 
Ryan Mockler of the Council conceived 
the formula and tested it on WGAY, 
Silver Springs, Md. He will welcome 
inquiries from those interested in con- 
ducting local aviation broadcasts. The 
address is Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


An aeronautical engineering school, 
approved by the Missouri Department 
of Education, has been established by 
Brayton Flying Service, Inc., at Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Airport, St. Louis, Mo., 
with William C. Richardson as direc- 
tor. 


A new plan of “packaged flight in- 
struction” has been announced by 32- 
year old Robert Pike, president of Na- 
tional Flight System of Los Angeles. 
He said his system supplies specialized 
salesmanship to local airports and en- 
ables a person of average income to 
purchase a complete flight training 
course, combined with continuous air 
plane rental service, for as little as 
$15 monthly 


United States Aviation Under- 
writers have opened a service office at 
2909 Maple Avenue in Dallas to serv- 
ice agents in Texas, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, formerly serviced out of 
Atlanta, Ga. Joseph A. Wasson is in 
charge, with Ernest A. Schoen and 
Miss Shirley A. Carpenter associated 
with him. 


Aerial pipe line survey is a time- 
saver, according to Jesse M. Maynes, 
who makes a weekly inspection trip 
from Blackwell, Oklahoma, to Kansas 
City, Chicago, and back to Blackwell. 
Haynes spots breaks easily because 
oil kills surrounding vegetation. When 
he locates a break, he usually takes 
his Aeronca down to about 150 feet 
above the ground, inspects and charts 
the break, and then reports to the 
nearest pump station. The pump sta- 
tion then dispatches a repair crew. 


Multi-blade Props 

. . 
Viewed as Impractical 

By SYDNEY CARTER 

Despite recent publicity on NACA 
multi-blade propeller experiments as 
a step toward noise reduction, en- 
gineers are skeptical about the prac- 
tical application of such designs. They 
point out that the small diameter of 
such propellers reduces take-off per- 
formance and makes a controllable 
pitch design almost essential, while at 
the same time the added number of 
blades increases the weight and cost 
of the control mechanism to such an 
extent as to make it impractical. 

The real critical factor in reducing 
propeller noise is not the number of 
blades but propeller speed. The prin- 
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HARRY ROYSTER 


CLOVER FIELD 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





PARTS FOR DC-4 
Dump chutes — tail pipes — fuel systems 


B wing panels — 2000 and 1830 engines 


80 DC-3 AIRCRAFT— COMPLETE; LICENSED 
10 DC-4 AIRCRAFT— COMPLETE; LICENSED 


Thousands of conversion 
parts for DC-3 and DC-4 


aircraft 
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NATIONAL 
AIR RACES 


AUG.30-31- SEPT. 
ol A 


Welcome to the all-new and greater 21st Annual World’s 
Premier Air Classic. Share the fun, entertainment and thrills 
this year’s innovations will provide. See the nation’s foremost 
speed pilots compete in 14 high speed racing events for 


$125,000 (Minimum) CASH PRIZES 


@ The THOMPSON TROPHY RACE—300 mile high 
speed land plane classic of the world 

@ The BENDIX TROPHY RACE-—spectacular transcon- 
tinental speed dash 

@ The WEATHERHEAD JET TROPHY RACE for Service 
jet planes 

@ The GOODYEAR TROPHY RACES for 190 cu. in. 
planes 

@ The SOHIO TROPHY RACE for P-38 airplanes 

@ The HALLE TROPHY RACE for women pilots 

@ The KENDALL TROPHY RACE for P-51 airplanes 


































| 

| 

You'll see everything from supersonic jet speed dashes to 

| quiet yet daring parachute jumps and helicopter demon- 

| strations. Picked squadrons of the Army, Navy and Marines 
will daily demonstrate the nation’s air might. Plan now to 
attend. Order your tickets in advance for choice seats. 

For details and ticket information, write or wire 


Benjamin T. Franklin, General Manager, National Air Races 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Sanctioned by the National Held under Rules of the Federation 
Aeronautic Association Aeronautique Internationale 

























SPORTS CLASSIC 










cipal reason for additional blades is 
to increase the disc mass of the slow 
turning propeller, and similar results 
can be achieved with a two-blade pro- 
peller either by increasing blade length 
or using a wider blade form. The 
multi-blade would still have a slight 
noise advantage over such a two-blade 
design because of its smaller diam- 
eter and resultant lower tip speeds, 
but its advantage would not be suffi- 
cient to warrant the elaborate control 
mechanism which would be required. 

Regardless of whether a multi- or 
two-blade propeller is selected, the 
ultimate solution to the reduction of 
propeller noise rests with the engine 
manufacturers. They must supply an 
engine with a slow turning shaft if 
either design is to prove effective. Of 
the three leading light aircraft en- 
gine manufacturers, two Franklin 
and Lycoming are known to be 
working on geared engines. Conti- 
nental, however, is understood to be- 
lieve that gearing is too expensive, 
and is therefore continuing to con- 
centrate on direct drives. 

Fower plant notes: Two new light- 
weight gas turbines have been an- 
nounced by Boeing Aircraft Co. One 
is a straight jet and the other a prop 
model of the same engine developing 
200 hp. Both are undergoing bench 
tests. . . . The Continental engines 
planned for use in the Douglas Cloud- 
ster will develop 375 hp. with super- 
charging. 

Excello Corp. has just issued a new 
brochure on fuel injection, and can 
be expected to push fuel injection for 
lightplanes with increased vigor in the 
near future. . . . Unconfirmed reports 
have it that Piper is going to a 90 hp. 
Continental engine in its new four- 
place version of the Super-Cruiser. 

* . * 


AIR REPORT 


(Continued from page 5) 
nonstop, transcontinental record for 
lightplanes might be attempted soon 
by a Luscombe. . . . Al Mooney’s 
single-seat Model 18 with the Crosley 
auto engine now has a 630-fpm. rate 
of climb, says Test Pilot Bill Taylor. 

There’s a 4-place Piper Super 
Cruiser flying in Oklahoma—it was 
modified and licensed by Distributor 
Tom Smyer at Ponca City. . . . Sail- 
plane pilots often climb only three or 
four miles per hour above stall speed 
while spiralling upward on a thermal 
and frequently outclimb powered air- 
planes. They urge lightplane pilots to 
study thermals and utilize them on 
climbing out of airports... . : Airlines 
receiving DC-6’s will probably assign 
DC-4’s to air freight, leading to an 
all-out effort to counter non-scheduled 
freight lines. . . . North American 
Aviation has disposed of all unsold 
Navions to distributors; new ones 
hereafter will come out of Ryan pro- 
dution, scheduled to begin in Sep- 
tember or October. 
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July Lightplane 
Sales Below June 


Preliminary reports showed July 
ghtplane deliveries running slightly 
less than in June, as follows, with 
June figures in brackets: Stinson 230 
(224), Piper 194 (214), Luscombe 110 
130), Cessna 100 (143), Aeronca 79 
(101), Ercoupe 48 (45) and Temco 
Swift 46 (23). Beech, Republic, Nav- 
yn and Bellanca figures were not in. 


Auto Exec. New Piper 
Manager; St. John Quits 


Important recent personnel changes 
1 the lightplane industry are expected 
to influence changes in merchandising, 
dealer relations and production. 

New manager of Piper Aircraft 
Corp., is W. C. SCHRIVER, former 
Chrysler Motors executive with back 
ground in engineering as well as sales 
and management. Ted Weld, for- 
mer vice president and general man- 


ager, has become vice president in 


charge of sales and the field sales staff 
now consists of five representatives in- 
stead of six. As a result, WALT ST. 
JOHN, sales manager, resigned. 
DON M. PARKER, JR., has become 
personal plane sales director for Re- 
public Aviation (Seabee) succeeding 
GORDON C. SLEEPER, resigned. 
Parker was former transport plane 
sales director for Republic. 
LEONARD LARSON, an aeronau- 
tical engineer formerly with North 
American, Northrop and Adel Preci- 
sion Froducts, became personal planes 
sales manager for Texas Engineering 
and Manufacturing Co., Inc., at Dallas. 
He is directi: 


ing sales of the Swift. 
OTTO W 


HOERNIG, 
the president of Luscombe 
Corp., assumed management of sales 
ipon the resignation of MERRILL W 
STEINKAMP. 

Other changes of interest included 
appointment of “GEORGE B. GELLY 


representative of 


assistant to 


Airplane 


as Washington 
Douglas Aircraft 


Continental Campaigns 
on Lightplane Utility 


Design to broaden the lightplane in- 
dustry’s market by getting more peo- 
ple to learn to fly, Continental Motors 
has abandoned its competitive adver- 
aircraft engines to stress the 
personal plane’s utility for farmers, 


tising ol 


business men not already flying and 
others. Included is a special promotion 
inducing fixed-base operators to run 
tie-in ads, with Continental offering 
free mats to some 8,000 operators in- 
cluding competitive dealers. 


Air Entry to Mexico 
Simplified by Customs 


Tourists flying into Mexico can now 
obtain flight clearances from Mexican 
customs and immigration officials on 
the Brownsville, Texas, airport in only 
20 minutes and land anywhere in 
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Mexico without further clearance, 
CAA reported as a result of a new 
agreement. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Beech Aircraft Corp., last month in- 
creased its 4-place Bonanza price $970 
to $8,945 on new firm orders. Commit- 
ments on the old price for planes not 
yet delivered will not be affected. ... 
Boeing’s new XL-15 liaison plane, with 
125-hp. Lycoming engine, made its 
first flight in July. . . . Douglas has 
proposed to airlines a new two-engine 
DC-9 as successor to the DC-3. 
conventional low-wing but with nose 
having a 101-ft. wing, 70 ft. 


tis a 


wheel, 


8-in. length and 26-ft. height, powered 
by two 1,475-hp. Wright R-1820 en- 
gines and grossing 30,000 lbs. with 28 
passengers. Cruising speed would be 
257 mph. 


Texas Private Fliers Association’s 
annual convention will be held August 
22-24 in Corpus Christi at the White 
Plaza Hotel, with a Navy air show at 
Cuddahy Field as a feature. 


Col. Robert L. Scott, West Pointer 
who fought in China and wrote the 
book, “God Is My Co-Pilot,” has suc- 
ceeded Col. Harry H. Blee as deputy 
national commander of Civil Air Fa- 
trol. Col. Blee, recently returned to 
civilian life, had been with CAP head- 
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Be a LICENSE. D. 
give MME: 


GOOD OPPORTUNITIES 
IN A GROWING INDUSTRY 


Aviation needs LICENSED mechanics. Technical Insti- 
tute, of the Fort Worth Public School system. offers you 
the opportunity to complete your training without serv- 


Qualify for A&E Licenses in 14 Months 
Veterans With ATU. Experience in Leas Time 


WHY? 9 Because the Aircraft School is licensed 
s by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. Any- 
one may now get both licenses in 14 months... and 
veterans with A.M. experience may obtain both licen- 
ses in even less time. Send for FREE particulars. 


OTHER COURSES OFFERED 


AIR CONDITIONING * AUTO BODY REPAIR. UP- 
HOLSTERING AND PAINTING * AUTO MECHAN- 
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CHITECTURAL DRAFTING * MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING * ELECTRIC MOTOR WINDING °* 
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RADIO & ELECTRONICS 


The Technical Institute of the Fort Worth Public School system 
is NOT operated for profit, and is fully approved by The Veter- 


an’s Administration. New classes start September 2nd... 
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TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

3400 CRESTLINE ROAD FORT WORTH. TEX 

Please send me your FREE Catalog 
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quarters since 1941 and directed its 
anti-submarine patro 
a Elsholtz, auto dealer and 
ickline operato1 North Dakota for 


25 years, has purchased the interests of 


Leslie H. Bowman and Jack Allen in 
Aircraft Sales Co., Fort Worth, dis 
tributor for Piper and Stinson an 
raft. Bowmar ne of America’s most 
promine! aircraft listributors fo 
many years and! ner stunt pilot, re 
red to his rat Wvoming for a 
rest after the Lit ind did not an 
nounce plans I s president 
and manager of e firm and O. R 
Mitchell, Sar Antonio auto distrib 


ated with Bow 


ito! VnNO Was ass 
man, remains as vice president and 
partner and wil ike a more active 
nterest in its erations. Sales and 
se! ce vill € ntensified Elsholtz 
said. The firm last year led the nation 
I re and Saies 
\ handy directory, “The Esso Co 
Pilot,” has been published by Standard 
Oil Compat f New Jersey for free 
distribution to aircraft owners and all 
port operators. It lists all airports 


well as 


narketing Esso products, as 
airpo les ytior ail mileage 
charts and mar ls of helpful data 
It also include a flight calculator 
and an application form for an Esso 
credit card 

\ Beech Bonanza, piloted by O. H. 
Cook, averaged 201.3 mph. in down 
wind and upwind ru! ver a one-mil 
neasured course during a recent con 
te at al Alexandria, La., air show 
Flying at under 500 ft., Cook used full 
throttle and 2,300 rpm. for 185 hp. In 
the same trials, a 150 np Bellanca 
flowr P. ( \ averaged 169.8 

















Airmen’s Calendar 
Aug. | Tennessee Aviation Forun 
CAA, Nashv 
Aug. 18-22—USC Short Course for 
Airport Managers and Owners, Hancock 
Field, Santa Maria, Calif 
Aug 22-24 IPFA Convent 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Aug. 25-27—Second Annual WASP 
Reunion, Ponca City, Okla 
Aug. 30-Sept. 1 21st Annual Na 
mal Air Races, Cleveland, O} 
Sept 15-17 Air Force Associatior 
Convent ( umbus, Ohio 
Sept 16-18 Second Region CAA 
perators nterence, Atlanta, Ga 
Oct } Arizona State Aviation 
ynference, Douglas 
Oct. 24-26—Air Day in Texas, Har 
ngen, Texas 
Oct. 26-28—National Association of 
State Av on ofhcials, Fr. Worth, Tex 
Nov 4 National Airport Show 
ind Ins e, Cleveland, Ohio 
Nov 19-22—St Annual Nationa 
Aviati linic Illinois state ca 
Springt« Il] 
mph., an 85-hp. Culver V-1 flown by 
Otis Edgerton averaged 140.4 mph., 
and an 85-hp. Cessna 120 flown by 


Charles Felker averaged 138 mph. 7 


results were sworn and notarized 


\eromatic 


propellers are 


proved and ready for 


the Ercoupe Model 415C 


Lockheed 


24W-16. 
Thirty-two new 
Shooting Stars have 


To! 


the 


Air National Guard. 


now 


ne 


ap- 


installation 


been 


on 


and Fairchild 


P-80B 
purchased 


WAA 


says surplus plane disposal has been 


just 


sold 


about 


which 


finished. 


could 


e 


About 
converted 


35,000 


oO! 











civil flying included 3,775 liaisons; 
900 utility cargo; 2,900 light, 1,300 
medium and 450 heavy transports; and 
11,915 primary, 8,670 basic and 4,775 
advanced trainers. 


CAA needs 200 qualified single men 
as aircraft communicators in Alaska 
at salaries starting at $3,306 annually. 
Applications on Form should 
sent to CAA Aeronautical Center, Box 
1082, Oklahoma City 1, Okla 
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be 


Flying Farmers in 
Annual Convention 


Farmers who own or use airplanes 
in nearly thirty states are expected to 
attend the second annual National 
Flying Farmers Association conven- 
tion August 7-9 on the Oklahoma A. & 
M. College Campus at Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. Concurrently, Oklahoma 
A. & M. is three-day 


conference on the use of airplanes fo 


sponsoring a 


crop protection and other agricultural 
purposes. 
A feature of the convention will be 


“Hereford Heaven,” a 
of Oklahoma, with a 
Turner ranch. 
Okla., is 
H. A 


ve 


an alr tour to 
rich cattle arez 
reception on the Roy J. 
Forrest Watson, Thomas, 
president of the NFFA, 
Graham of Stillwate: s 


and 
execut 
secretary. 
Meanwhile, 
were expected University of 
Illinois Flying Days, 
August 4-5, at Urbana-Champaign, 
Illinois. “‘Most farm 
machinery” was to be on exhibit in ad- 


over 2,500 farm fliers 


at the 
Farmers Field 


that is new in 


dition to airplanes, and demonstrations 
were to include cross-wind landing 


gear and crop dusting by helicopter. 


























EXPANSION FOR SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE at Love Field, Dallas, followed acquisition of two larger hangars, formerly used by 
the ATC’s 5th Ferry Group at Love Field and 25 acres of paved parking ramp. Aircraft, sheet metal and radio shops with related stock 
room were moved into largest new hangar, 162 by 202 ft. in size. The other new hangar, formerly operated by Love Service, is used for 
executive aircraft storage, reception and servicing of transients, and for offices. It also has a modern coffee shop serving three meals 


daily 
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(Southwest 


Planned are a deluxe pilot and customer lounge. The original Southwest hangar continues to be operated. Scenes of the new 
hangars are shown above. 


Photo by Tom W. Co 


Airmotive 
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Merchandising Aviation 


E’VE just had an oppor- 
tunity to read a speech pre- 
sented by Dewey Mauk of Blackwell, 
Oklahoma, to the Airport Management 
Conference at Texas A. & M. College 
last month. Purely to save space, we 
have edited out a part of his talk 
but were loath to do so, since it is so 
exactly in line with our thinking. I 
s sprightly, well-prepared and pun 
gent We think you will enjoy 
better than some line that we might 
ladle out 
We have known Dewey Mauk for a 
long time. He has been one of the 
fixed- 


base operators in the Seuthwest. Five 


most continuously successful 
years ago we bought a Stinson Voy- 
ager from him. We wish we had had 
cause to be as happy with the Stinson 
as we were with his service. He prac- 
tices what he preaches Here’s his 
latest sermon: 

Business goes where it is invited and 
stays where it is well treated. The 
airport that doesn’t take care of its 
customers, that doesn’t have a line 


+ 


the job instead of his 


boy who is on 
fanny, and the airport that doesn’t 
cease to laugh with fiendish glee when 
they see another “sucker” come flying 
in, will go the way of the old-time 
garage keeper who had one gasoline 
pump out in front of his shop and 
when you drove up in your Lizzie you 
had to prod him out from under an- 
other Model T in the back of the shop 
before you could get any gasoline 
Remember what happened to him? He 
either served his customers better or 
went broke. 

It wasn’t the truck and bus lines 


that built our vast highway system, 
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Send Your ’ 
Persona! rs C 


but it was little guys who bought 
Model T’s and wanted to visit each 
other. Maybe you lived in Dallas 
and I lived in Fort Worth. The 
roads got muddy and we both got 
stuck and we both raised cain with 
our respective Chambers of Commerce 
until we got the roads fixed so that 
if we wanted to come over and sit up 
with each other when we were sick, 
we could do it. As a result of the 
increase in sales of the automobile to 
the private owner, we have our pres- 
ent highway system. The same thing 
is happening right now in the field of 
aviation. It is the doctors, lawyers, 
farmers, oil men and operators and the 
many other aircraft owners who fly 
for fun and business who are respon- 
sible for the hundreds of new airports 
that are coming into being. Remember 
this: An airplane is useless unless you 
can land it at or near your destination. 

Neither will the airlines promote 
the growth of the many hundreds of 
additional airports needed, the addi- 
tional service needed, the extra han- 
gars, and the many other facilities. It 
will be the private pilot, who will 
get the job done. 

Service goes hand in hand with 
sales. If your home town doesn’t pro- 
vide adequate service facilities and 
your customers have to go to Dallas 
or Fort Worth every time they have 
a little trouble with their plane, you 
are losing far more than a few dollars 
in labor. Here’s why. Joe will prob- 
ably take the wife along when he goes 
to Fort Worth (or the stenographer). 
She will probably buy that new spring 
outfit while she is there. If she is 
like my wife, she will probably buy 










COTTINGHAM- RUCKER & BARHAM 


006 GREAT HAT LIFE MOG. — OALLAS — PHONE . om 


msurance Problems To Us 


that new spring suit for me while 
she is at it. When they get back about 
$500 or maybe $600 of Podunk’s money 
rests in the bottom of the till of Fort 
Worth’s Super Clothiers’ register. 

If most of the small town airport 
shops are like some of them that I 
visit, I can’t blame customers for not 
patronizing them. I would hate to 
take a second hand wheelbarrow into 
some of them for repairs. That old 
saying that cleanliness is next to God- 
liness certainly applies to repair shops. 
There is absolutely no excuse for the 
dirt and filth that exists around some 
of our airports. Almost any operator 
can trade a little flying time plus a 
weekly salary to some high school boy 
who is crazy to learn to fly but doesn’t 
have the money for labor to help keep 
the place clean. 


Costs Are Too High 


Seriously, service is not something 
for nothing. Neither is it a get-rich- 
off-one-customer deal, but it is a job 
well done at a reasonable price and 
fully guaranteed. I know of an instance 
where a customer was charged $1,375 
for a recover job on a Taylorcraft. 
That kind of deal won’t work. Until we 
can get the cost of flying and owning 
an airplane down to within compara- 
tive costs for high class automobile 
ownership, we aren’t going to have 
any “Age of Aviation”. There is ab- 
solutely no earthly reason why it 
should cost more for a ring and valve 
job on a 65 hp. Continental than it 
does on a Buick. 

Let me offer the owners of first 
class repair shops a tip. We offer our 
dealers and operators a 20 per cent 
discount on repair work and as a re 
sult our shops are busy and we have 
the dealer who doesn’t possess ade 
quate service facilities acting as a 
salesman. He brings us work and 
sends us many customers. We have 
one of the finest display rooms in the 
Southwest and when we get a custome 
into our place of business we usually 
sell him additional merchandise. 

What has made the city of Chi- 
cago and the city of St. Louis the 
great trade centers that they are to 
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Soon the railroad started to brancl bullding 


Every success accommodations now? Out 


mm tne 


f community must take advantage highway. Why? Because that is the 

If three thing transportation, agi main artery of transportation. 
ilture and industry Let’s take the Where will the best hotels, our best 
y of St. Louis, for example. In the business houses and perhaps our finest 
eginning St. Louis was founded or residential districts be in a few years? 
the Mississippi River because the Mis Out by the airport. Of course, be 
ppi was the main artery of traffi cause that will be the main artery of 

at that time Where were the best transportation of the future. 
hotels and the best stores and othe) The city that is wide awake and 
susiness houses in the early days of on its toes will zone the areas around 


St. Louis? Down by the water front ts airports to control undesirable 


and permit a beautiful resi 
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it from St. Lou n every directio dential district with fine homes 
Then where wer tne est stores the street areas and with a combina 
hotel etc.? Dow vy the railroad tion garage and hangar at 
tracks Where are your best places facing the airport 

eat and your best hotels and tourist Let’s look at the future 

























business. There are those poor, sad 
souls who are crying “depression, 
depression.” Really, about all that is 
wrong with most of them is that they 
don’t have fat government contracts 
any more and are going to have to get 
out and go to work. Our banks are 
full of money. Our per capita wealth 
is greater than it has been at any 
time in the history of the nation. Sure, 
we are going to have readjustment 
periods when you will be able to buy 
a $1,200 Chevrolet for $1,200 and when 
you will get $1.50 per bushel for your 
wheat. Incidentally, what makes you 
think anything is wrong with paying 
$1,600 for a Chevrolet when you are 
buying it with $2.75 wheat? Now I 
want you to see some statistics on 
some small rural banks in Texas. 

(These deposits in agricultural 
towns are from statements of banks 
on December 31, 1946.) 


Popu- 

Town County lation Deposit 
Alvord, Wise 1,000 $1,118,487 
Amherst, Lamb 1.200 2 453.747 
Booker, Lipscomb 100 1,052,751 
Bridgeport, Wise 2? 000 1,383,000 
Caddo Mills, Hunt 600 956,997 
Canadian, Hemphill 2,800 3,705,392 
Carthage, Panola 2 500 6,297,685 
Claude, Armstrong 1,000 1,671,000 
DeKalb, Bowie 1,400 1.713.815 
Dimmitt, Castro 1.000 1,651,036 
Farwell, Parme: 100 2.024.452 
Ferris, Ellis 1,500 1,306,313 
Folle be Lipscomb 600 1,403,642 
Friona, Parmer 1,000 1,604,421 
Glen Rose, Somervell 1,000 1,537,720 
Grandview, Johnson 1,000 1,001,082 
Groom, Carson 600 1,263,837 
Hale Center, Hale 900 1,977,871 
Hereford, Deaf 

Smith 3,000 6,166,988 
Higgins, Lipscomb R00 1.329.480 
lowa Park, Wichita 1,800 1,769,718 
Irving, Dallas 1.800 2 230.074 
Jacksboro, Jack 1,500 4,019,037 
Leonard, Fannin 1,500 1,163,286 
Lewisville, Denton 1,250 1,842,199 
Loraine, Mitchell 800 1,120,397 
Matador, Motley 1,300 2 421,693 
McLean, Gray 1.160 1,465,000 
Olton, Lamb 1,000 1,542,376 
Overton, Rusk 2 300 3.595.479 
Paducah, Cottle 2 500 3,656,193 
Fanhandle, Carson 1,500 4,763,000 
Pilot Point, Denton 1,100 1,641,104 
Plano, Collin 2 000 1.957.192 
Post, Garza 2 500 2 996, 883 
Quitaque, Briscoe 800 1,280,446 
Ralls, Crosby 1,500 2 057,000 
Rotan, Fishen 2,500 2,693,729 
Saint Jo, Montague 1,200 1,552,000 
Spearman, Hansford 1,500 4,432,338 
Spur, Dickens 2.500 3,343,608 


Total for 41 towns 60,250 $93,172,368 

None of these towns is ove 2 500 
population in size. Maybe you’ve made 
a mistake, Joe, in calling that farme: 
poor. Maybe you had better start 
farming, I mean farming the farmer. 


Golden Opportunity 


We are the greatest manufacturing 
nation in the world and our boys who 
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erved overseas were real salesmen 
hey gave away enough cokes, He) 
ieys and gum to create a taste for 
\merican-made goods that will result 
millions of dollars of repeat busi 
ess for years to come. Europe is 
ymbed out and if we can take ad- 
vantage of our golden opportunities 
he world’s market we will be sit 
iv on top. Provided, of course, that 
ve can get our labor unions to see 
hat they have been sold down the 
ver by the Communists in this coun 
y to the extent that an attempt is 
eing made to cripple oul production 
intil Russia can capture the European 
narkets. If we can get our produc- 
on factilities into high gear we are 
going into a period of prosperity, the 
ke of which the nation has neve 
een. Our automobiles, airplanes, re- 
frigerators, trucks and tractors are 
attered all over the world from 
Podunk to Foland as a result of the 
war. We've got a sample of American 
roods in practically every town in 
furope, and, brother, because they’re 
‘made in America” they’re tops in 
quality and will sell more American 
A 
Because most of you are interested 


e products 


n selling some form of aviation, I 
vant to point out that ours is the 
real golden opportunity. Our surface 
transportation, especially the  high- 
way, is slowing down due to the poor 
yndition of the roadbed and the in 
reased traffic load and the increased 
isage of large trucks. We must have 
four lane highways between our large 
trade centers. That step is ten years 
away, I believe. Most of our states 
cannot build these super highways. 
Meanwhile, you and I can sell a man 
an airplane that will cruise at 110 
mph. on 5 gallons of gasoline, with 
electric starter, radio and all of the 
comforts of home for about what he 
would pay for a Buick convertible. 
Notice, I said “sell.” You can’t sell 
airplanes sitting behind your desk 
reading Esquire or at a cocktail party 
with a blonde. 

Do you want to pay off the mort- 


gage on the old homestead or the air- 


port? Start calling on the doctors, 


the lawyers, the business and profes 
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Mijeur iin?” 
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sional men, the farmers and ranchers Let’s get our heads anu eyes up 


Government statistics show that the Let’s set our sights high for we can 
rancher and farmer keep their air- never rise higher than our goal and 
planes longer than any other pur- t costs no less to trail the pack than 
chaser and no one else can use an it does to lead it. Let’s start look- 
meng to better advantage, for he ing for prosperity, for more small air- 
as ic w ‘ > £ > 2ve . . 
as nl yg rg cag believe ports, for better transportation to 
me, ir 2st 2Xas ansas am ; ’ : P 4} 
Oxi tnt : ; my" pane nH —— — town. Let’s take advantage of the 
ahoma, those boys rez y use > Te 

WERENT ies eye ream Use cae. conditions of our highways and give 
Cessna’s sale statistics show that . , 

: ° ti the public good selling on aviation as 
about 61 per cent of the sales of air- . 

a means of transportation and take 


craft are going to farmers and ranch- 
ers. I firmly believe that I can take 
a new airplane and go from ranch to 
ranch demonstrating the usefulness 
and utility of the airplane to each 
farmer and that I can sell from five 
to ten per cent of those visited. . * * 


advantage of the fact that we can 
offer immediate delivery of new air- 
planes now. Your destiny is in youn 
hands now. The opportunity is here, 
so why don’t you quit bellyaching? 
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Air Accessories can supply 
Operator's Complete needs.... 


Hardware 
Propellers 
U. S. Royal Tires 
Whiz Aviation Chemicals 
Pilots’ Accessories 
Charts 
Dopes and Paints 
Champion Spark Plugs 
Rubber Products 
Windshields 
Electrical Goods 
Willard Batteries 
Cable and Accessories 


Fairchild Parts (PT19, 23 & 26) 


Check with us first for all your 
Aircraft and Plant needs. 


—Ain Accessories Jnuc.— 


1400 Henderson Street 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 
Phone: 3-9377 

















Happ) Holidays beckon to the flier at The 
Flying L Ranch whose modern airport, BANDERA 

AIRPARK, makes it only hours away from the far 
corners of America. Smart two-bedroom guest 
cottages . . a ranch house . . provide com- 
fortable living at this picturesque 550-acre 
dude-and-frontier ranch. Finest outdoor swim- 
ming pool in the Southwest . . riding . .fish- 
ing . . hunting . Dancing, too, in a modern 
night club . . or honky-tonking at nearby 
Bandera. Complete weekend and vacation 
facilities for those who fly. 


j. } | : 
Write, wire or phone tor new tlustrated booklet 
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Finaneing 


Anywhere in U.S.A. 


* 


FASTER SERVICE 
LOWER RATES 


for 


INDIVIDUALS © DEALERS © DISTRIBUTORS 


AIRBANK of AMERICA 


! N Cc O R P O R A T E D 


Boatman's Bank Bldg Administration Bldg. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
Phone Chestnut 894! Phone: Dixon 4-228! 





























CROSS-COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 18) 

The weather appeared uncertain, but we decided we 
could make it. Inside 15 minutes we were back. Storms 
threatened. Back on the ground, Warren glanced at the 
clouds. Better not risk it again, not right away. I tried 
resting in the plane, waiting out the storm. It was no go. 
You couldn’t relax. It was comfy during flight. But 
airplanes are not designed for Lounge Lizards. At 5:30, 
loaded with reports from the Evanston Weather Bureau, 
Warren was ready to set off again. 

“They say the storms are purely local. If we fly under 
that overcast, we might be O. K.” 

It looked hazy ahead. We could only guess how close. | 
had trouble navigating. The farther we went the more 
uneasy I felt. Something told me we couldn’t fool with 
that storm. I nudged Warren. He was complacent. 

“We can’t fly into it,” I shouted. “It’s a storm.” In 
the airliners I hadn’t been so afraid of storms. But Jack 
Aarons had just told us of one thunder-head that jolted a 
Vultee 14,000 feet up into the air, out over the top. A 
little plane like our Chief just couldn’t take it. I didn’t 
want to wind up in a jillion pieces in the middle of a storm. 

Every time we reached a ten-mile check point, Warren 
would reach for the calculator and our stop watch. He'd 
fidget with them. Then turn to me with, “Got a headwind. 
Doing 80 miles an hour.” Or, “75.” Or “72.” 

As I spoke, he set down the watch, decided to plot a 
new course, turning 45 degrees right. Hastily he penciled 
the new course. I resumed my navigation with a penned-in 
feeling. My impulse had been to turn around and go back. 

| felt more and more panicky. Wasn’t that lightning 
in front of our new course? Warren didn’t see any. We 
crossed the Cumberland River near the Kentucky Reservoir. 


She World's Finest. Areva 


Pintshes 


TITANINE INCORPORATED, UNION, N.J.* WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Found our check points. Now I was 
frankly looking for landing fields. 

As we talked the worst thing hap- 
pened. A storm curtained off the entire 
sky in front of us. To Warren’s left 
the whole countryside, clouds and all, 
was immersed in an unreal bluish light. 
To my right, whence we had come, it 
was hazy. No sun. Burt at least none 
of that weird fearsome blue that gave 
me the willies. Couldn’t that thunder- 
head even now reach out and yank us 
into a tortuous updraft? 

“Can you follow the route back to 
Madisonville?” asked Warren after a 
futile glance all around. “Even May 
field Graves is in the storm.” 

“T'll try,” was my unheroic answer, 
as | thought of graves. We follow ed 
our trail back to the original course, 
flew in the worsening haze for mile on 
mile—minute after minute. 


Sleeping Under the Wing 


It was 7:40, and town lights were 
snapping on, when we made our third 
landing at Madisonville Airport. The 
building was locked—deserted. We felt 
a terrible thirst. 

A car approached. Two gleaming 
black cocker spaniels leaped from the 
auto when it stopped. They*nuzzled up 
to me joyously as Jack Aarons talked 
with Warren. We headed for a drink 
is Jack unlocked the building. Warren 


GULF AERONAUTICS 


ANNOUNCES 
the 


NAVION 





Hunter 8.1278 


now being demonstrated at 


MARSHALL'S FIELD 


“THE DEPARTMENT STORE OF THE AiR” 
BUCKNER BLVD., ROUTE 3, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The author and her husband's Aeronca at Madisonville, Ky., the morning after spending 
the night beneath the wing while awaiting weather. 


phoned for a cab. Then we moved the 
plane to a good tie-down spot. Jack 
left as our cab swung into the airport. 
Forever buried was my 
about sleeping under the plane. 

The driver was friendly and helpful. 
Took us to both Madisonville’s hotels 
—and to both tourist homes. Every- 
thing full up. We stopped at a trim, 
clean grill to eat. The waitress sug- 
gested tourist cabins. Warren phoned 
about They, too, 
packed. 

There was, after all, just one thing 


inspiration 


these. were jam 


to do—sleep under the airplane wing. 


My idea was to spread 
on the ground and sleep on these. War- 
ren would have none of it. We would 
sleep in the plane, said he. All right, 
he could sleep in the plane, I agreed, 
but I had tried that this afternoon. 
Give me a place I could stretch out and 
be comfortable, no matter how hard 


newspapers 


the ground. 

It was a warm evening. | was wear- 
ing old cotton-gabardine slacks. To 
sleep in the out-of-doors I had better 
put on my jacket, though. We donned 
our jackets, I bagged the cushion, lay 
down in relief on the newspapers. 
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by sonally 
COLONEL 

ROGER Q. WILLIAMS 
N.Y.-Ron Pi 

Over 200 aviation leaders 


say this Is the best yet on 
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AIR POWER 








Special Offer... For Limited Time 
Send your order at once— sion 


CURRENTS” and your co 
CURRENTS” will b per- 
autographed by 
Colonel Roger Q. Williams. 


Price $1 A Copy (Postage Paid) 
“UP CURRENTS” will 
wonderful gift for any of your 
friends and associates in aviation. 
The author will also autograph any 
gift orders mailed now. Fliers who 
KNOW say this is one of the most 
valuable little books on aviation 
ever published. 

ARQUE AVIATION PRESS 

Box 304, Torrance, Calif. 


copy of “UP 


make a 
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ONE STOP! 


Lain For Every Aircraft Need 


Minor repair or major conver- 


engine check. . 

new radio — you'll find every- 

thing you need, plus a warm 
welcome at Dallas Aero. 


lounge «6 


CAA Certified Repair Station 


~— allas dero SO PrYVLCR 


overnight storage or 
. @ gas-up or a 


Courtesy Car @ Telephone 


at your disposal 


CHASE 





DALLAS, TEXAS 





AUGUST, 1947 
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AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
WAR ASSETS SURPLUS 


Propellers and 
Overhaul Parts 


* Carburetors and 
Overhaul Parts 


* Engine Accessories and 
Overhaul Parts 


* Aircraft Engines 


* 


»* 


a 


» 


a 


Magnetos and 
Overhaul Parts 


Special Tools 
Test Equipment 
Hangar Equipment 


Parachutes 


e Send Us Your Requests e 


EIGHTH AIR DEPOT, INC. 





Agents for W. A. A. 


Sebring Air Terminal 
Sebring, Florida 
Telephone 336 


937 N. E. First Avenue 
Miami, Florida 
Telephone 9-9744 








NEW CESSNA BATTERIES 


Exide 24 Volt 


AN3150 $39.50 34 Amps 


AIR SALES 


St. Louis Park, Minnesota 





E. B. GAITHER & SON 


All kinds of airplanes for sale or trade. 
Crop dusters. Lots of Stearman and 
BT parts. 

Write or Fly In 


Pearland Airport Pearland, Texas 








STINSON SR-9C 


FOR SALE 
NC184 licensed t Jan 1948 1000 hrs 
total on aircraft and engine No time since 
major. 260 hp. Lycoming. Constant speed 
propeller. 5-place Day and night instru- 
ment RCA Aerial photography 
mountings 22-coat hand-rubbed maroon 
finish. Always hangared. Come see the ship 


and make us an offer 


EARL F, HOGUE 
BERNARD AIRPORT 


Youngstown, Ohio Phone: 3-6210 











SCARABS, 145 HP. 
spline shaft, Breeze 


WARNER SUPER 


(l) Majored, approved 


hidg mags cart il ines prop hub 
$895 2) Majored, approved heavy duty 
taper shaft, Breeze shidg mags, carb, oil 
ines, spark plug $795 (3) Majored, ap- 
proved, light duty taper shaft, Breaze schidg 
mags, carb nes, spark plugs, $595 


E. A. DAVIS, 513 Birmingham Ave., 
Woodcrest, Wilmington 177, Del. 














AIRCRAFT & ENGINE Mechanics Course 
and Private and Commercial Flight: CAA 
approved. Begin monthly. Apartments for 
Married Veterans. 

PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
P. O. Box B-31 Maxton, North Carolina 














NOTICE TO BIDDERS: 


Sealed proposals for the leasing and opera- 
tion of the following facilities at the Smith 
Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem, N. C.. 
will be received by the Forsyth County Air- 
port Commission at 10 A. M., September 
15, 1947, in the Terrace Room in the Smith 
Reynolds Airport. Facilities consist of: 1 
(one) hangar, 12,500 square feet; 1 (one) 
hangar, 5,220 square feet and all related 
aviation activities. Field is a Class 6 Air- 
port, located within 3 (three) miles of one 
of the largcst metropclitan areas in North 
Carolina. Further information can be ob- 
tained from G. W. Long, Airport Super- 
visor at the Airport, Post Office Box 3099. 
The richt is reserved to reject any and all 
proposa!s, to waive any informalities in the 
bids and to accept the proposals deemed 
most favorable to the Commission. Forsy:h 
County Airport Commission, P. 0. Box 
3099, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















If only I could report an early start, 
our second morning out. We awoke at 
daybreak. All clouds had vanished. But 
to the left of our course they began to 
shape up as we waited in boredom. At 
8 the operator arrived. Now to get 
the gas tank filled, and start off. 

What a relief. Dear, blessed, glorious 
sunny skies. The curtain of rain closed 
in behind us. One thing was certain. 
We couldn’t get back to Madisonville 
Airport now if we wanted to. Ahead 
it looked encouraging. Here and there 
was a little squall, well in the distance. 
We made Memphis in 3 hours, landing 
at Memphis Flying Service. No lunches 
there. So to town to see my sister and 
have lunch. 


Southern Hospitality 


Afterward, we packed Peg off to 
the airport with us, for a short flight in 
the Chief. When we 
fare we appreciated doubly the flying 


paid our cab 


student who had driven us into town. 
Honestly, you meet some swell guys in 
this flying business. After her flight, 
Peg sent us packing off—to El Dorado, 
Arkansas. 

The haze thickened. My pilot was 
thinking dark thoughts, but I didn’t 
know it. I*felt sorry for myself. What 
trouble spotting tiny rivers. But—had 
I only known it—his troubles were 
worse. We were bucking a headwind all 
the way. Slowly, unbelievably, we'd 
be lucky to make El Dorado by sun- 
down. But check points were coming 
up right on the button. This river— 
the Ouachita—meant we would be 
there soon. Then we saw the smoke of 
El Dorado mixing with the sky. We hit 
it at sundown—with just a little over 
2 gallons left in the tank. 

Again we felt elated over Southern 
hospitality. Beginning in Memphis, it 
continued right down the line. A pri- 
vate pilot had driven us into town in 
E! Dorado. been 
gassed up, on our arrival. Next morn 


The plane had 
ing we got away before six o’clock. 

I could hardly believe my good luck 
as we neared Shreveport. Every check 
point had worked out magically. But 
not for long. We hit our first low 
morning clouds across the river. We 
crossed the Red River, but never did 
reach the next one. We didn’t know 
it, but we were drifting to the right 
of course. 


Trouble in East Texas 


We had got mixed up just out of 
Shreveport. Both had felt jubilant at 
reaching that landmark. Next stop 
was to be Lufkin, Texas, and we were 
maybe a little cocky about coming to 
Too, the clouds got 
decreased 


Texas so soon. 
lower and lower—and we 
altitude. No gcod to turn back. Shreve 


port was as “lost” as our course. May 
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be we'd better land any where. 
Warren circled a large field. Then back 
yn course. He didn’t like the field. 
Especially with no houses nearby. We 
had gasoline for another hour. Think 
ing it might have the town’s name on 
its signboard, we circled a general store. 
No name. We were still lost. 

“The only thing we can do is keep 
following our compass,” Warren con 
cluded glumly. And then he saw it. 
Not me; I never see an airport until it’s 
under my nose. But he spotted a small 
iirport near a little town. On the map 
| cculdn’t find anything near our 
course that should be a small airport. 

The wind was heavy, the turbulence 
neant business. He circled the airport, 
buffeted heavily by the strong Gulf 
wind. We landed on the first try, small 
is the field appeared. Nobody there. A 
house 50 yards away. A hangar with 
1 number of planes, near the gas pump. 

The door of the house opened. A 
woman walked toward us. 

“Where are we?” we asked in onc 
breath. 

‘Carthage, Texas,” was her smiling 
reply. “We've just opened up our aii 
port. There was another airport, but it 
was condemned.” 

After gassing uv, we took off for 
Lufkin, about an hour away. To my 
surprise, Warren gradually turned the 
nose of the ship toward the Nacog 
“Lufkin’s 


up ahead,” I pointed. Stull he was toy 


doches airport. Shouting, 
ing with the controls, very attentive. 

It wasn’t until we made our ap 
proach that he said, “Watch for the 
wind sock. I’m afraid something’s 
wrong with the engine.” 

I was out of breath when we landed. 
Warren revved up the motor. No doubt 
now. It was magneto number two. 
Completely out. No wonder she had 
been slow starting in Carthage. We 
might have guessed. 

Four hours later, the A & E showed 
up and had a look. Yes, the mag was 
“out.”” But hanged if he could find out 
Ww hat was Ww rong with it. It took 
elaborate equipment to analyze that. 
More than Nacogdoches airport was 
set up with. How about Lufkin? No 
equipment there, either. Closest field 
would be Houston Municipal Airport, 
not on our route. 

“How is East Texas—to fly over?” 
we asked. 

The answer couldn’t have been more 
depressing: 

“All trees, all the way south from 
here.” 

“Isn’t there some farm country?” 

“Nope. Trees. Solid. Only once in a 
long while a farm. Tell you what you 
could do, though. You could fly over 
to Lufkin, get your tank filled up (gas 
pump at Nacogdoches not working) 


Then follow the highway into Hous 
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NEW BG-4B2S SPARK PLUGS, 75¢ Each 
Discount to dealers. Send for latest catalog. 
KARL ORT, Dept. SP-6, York, Penna. 














PILOTS, HERE IT1S...... 


A BEAUTIFUL BAUSCH & LOMB 
AIRCRAFT SEXTANT 
in a carrying case with equipment, recon- 
ditioned, at only $75.00 We have recon- 
litioned Fairchild’s at $27.50 and upwards 
New Instruments $225 


We Announce 
F-8 AERIAL CAMERAS which formerly 
sold at several hundred dollars and now 
available at the low price of $175.00 (new 
condition) and the few we have won't last 


long 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 
12021 Ventura Bivd. « NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











NeW CLOCKS 


Elgin 13 95 2%" Size 
8-Day $ ; pea 
AIR SALES 


St. Louis Park, Minnesota 


BROAD and NELSON 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
PLANNERS 
Succeeding Thos. D. Broad, Architect 
for Dallas Air Terminal, Love Field; 


for Gregg County Air Terminal 
Burt Bldg. DALLAS R-4768 














1946 ERCOUPE 


Sacrifice $1,850.00 


Total time less than 200 hours. 


Plane in first class condition. 
e Just relicensed after 100 hr. 
inspection. 
e@ Priced for quick sale. 
@ No trade-ins considered. 
e One owner. 
Reason for selling: just purchased 


new Ercoupe. 


PHONE, WRITE or WIRE 


W. J. MORGAN 


1117 Blanding St. Columbia, S. C. 
Phone 2-3628 





* SPECIAL * 


TWO AIRPLANES 
AT ONE LOW PRICE 


$1800.00 


1 WACO UPF-7: Converted to 3-place. Tim« 
since factory major, 302 hrs Blue and 


yellow; excellent condition 


1 PORTERFIELD: 1941; 65 hp. Lycoming 


engine, majored; airplane recovered 
Ships always hangared. 


BERNARD AIRPORT 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Hugh Engstrom Phone: 3-6210 




















STATIC FOR SALE! 


That is just what you are getting when 
you purchase anything less than full two- 
Way VHF radio equipment. The new Two- 
Way VHF equipment manufactured by Air- 
craft Radio Corporation is compact, light- 
weight and surprisingly inexpensive. This 
equipment is built to meet airline specifica- 
tions yet will fit into the smallest lightplane 
without sacrificing payload. Complete sys- 
tem weighs less than 15 pounds, installed. 
Write, phone or fly in for complete details. 


Aeronautical Electronics, Inc. 
Raleigh Municipal Airport 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 





WE OWN AND OFFER 
FOR SALE 
RANGER ENGINES 


Two Widgeon Ranger Engines brand 
mew at factory, Model 6-440 C-5. 
Original cost $3400 each. Will sell for 
$2500 each F.O.B. factory. 


THE WAYNE C. CRILEY CO., INC. 
138-44 78th Avenue 
Flushing, New York 
Tel.: JAmaica 3-7495 
Cable address: 
WAYNCRILEY, NEW YORK 
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ton. There are a couple of emergency 
fields along that route.” 

Warren looked at me. I looked at 
him. I thought a highway a pretty safe 
bet (forgot about telephone wires and 
poles). If Warren wanted to tackle it, 
I was game. 

Cruising over the Big Thicket after 
gassing up at Lufkin, Warren sat stiff 
at the controls, relieving the monotony 
by his occasional smoke. Every “smoke” 
was a crisis to me. Yet I hated for him 
to feel too tense. I’ve heard of a teen- 
age boy who felt God’s nearness in an 
airplane. I think we felt the same way 
during most of our trip. 

We approached the airport. Watch- 
ing other trafic we circled, came in to 
land. Then the radio instruction: “If 
you have a radio, circle the field again.” 
We circled, scanning anxiously for 
other aircraft, hoping the extra pull 
wouldn’t tax the motor. Finally a 
second landing position. But no “go 
ahead.” 

Warren’s hopes were at exhaustion 
point. Trafic was landing on the huge 
concrete runways. Very well. Run 
ways were in use. But the grass beside 
them wasn’t. 

We landed to the left of the runway. 
They grow their grass tall in Houston, 
Texas. It spattered all over the Plexi 
glass. What a sticky mess. We made 
a good landing—but it was the deuce 
to taxi. Like a slowed-down lawn 
mower. Seeing our plight, the tower 
granted us the runway. None too soon. 

‘Tomorrow morning we'll let you 
know,” the mechanic had just closed 
his shop. We were holding to a slim 
hope—that it might be finished early 
tomorrow. At least we knew this 
much: We'd sleep with Aunt Lily and 
Uncle Erwin in Houston tonight. Poor 
Aunt Lily didn’t even know we were 
inywhere near. 


| 
last day of 





Early Friday morning 
the Writers’ 


phoned the mechanics. Our deadline 


Conterence — Warren 


for reaching ¢ orpus Christi was 4:30 


that afternoon. The mechanic had 





Now, the neu 
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q BELLAN( A 
A great name in aviation since 1907 
1947 BELLANCA CRUISAIR SENIOR 
Extra power — speed — ef ficiency — beauty — safety. 
Off the ground in 500 feet (no wind). Initial climb 1100 feet per minute. At 
6500 feet you will cruise 600 miles at 165 mph. You will reach 22,500 feet in 
50 minutes. This assures good performance on high altitude fields. Top speed, 
level flight, 169 mph. Dive or glide 218 mph. Cruise for economy at 2000 rpm, 
120 mph. Final approach 65 mph; land at 45 to 50 mph with flaps. 20 new 
improvements. New outside baggage entrance with 110 pounds capacity. New 
electric buff finish. Luxurious interior appointments. If you have a private ticket, 
one hour maximum will check you out. It’s that easy to fly. See it — fly it, at 


Weatherly-Campbell MRCRAFT 


Highland Park Airport, Dallas, Texas 





That's Pilot Warren Dentler leaning on the 
strut while Mechanic Tom Blackburn 
remedies an ailing engine. 


located the trouble, thought it would 
be fixed by 11. That would give us 
time to fly to Corpus. 

At 11 the mechanic himself phoned 
back. It would be five this afternoon— 
maybe later, before it was finished. 
I 1V e! And our deadline was 4: 30. Even 
by bus or train we could never make 
it, now. The Chief, once our joy in life, 
was now our Black Sheep. She had 
failed us. 

That conference in Corpus Christi 
had ended—without us. But we had 
come a long way on our first “family 
trip in the air” and we rather liked our 
cross-country experience. Besides, there 
were relatives we could visit near 
Houston. We made the most of the 
time it would take for repairs, caught 
a Greyhound bus, and enjoyed our 
selves. 

Our trusty old Chief later proved 
good enough to return us to Cincin- 
nati. Now I’m looking forward to an- 
other excursion with Warren. I want 
another try at those maps. Isn’t it 
funny how you can become a navigator 


—when you have to? * * ® 





Phone Dallas operator, Vickery 373 
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“KEEP QUT” 


NEEDN’T MEAN YOU: 


If leaning on the airport fence is a habit with 
you, Mister, it's ten to one the ''Keep out" sign 
won't always apply to you. Sooner or later, by 
taking just one simple step, you'll get your 
passport to that thrilling new world on the other 
side. Those fellows you're envying? You'll be 
over where they are now, and someone else 
will be over here, wistfully watching YOU. 
Learning to fly is simpler, less costly, than you 
think. If you qualify under the Gl Bill of Rights, 
it involves no money — only a few hours’ time. 
Why not stroll over to the Continental dealer's 
— right there at the airport where you are — 
and find out how little time and money it takes 


to learn to fly? 





[ontinental Motors [orporation 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION *+ MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





















The Age of Private Fly- 
ing is definitely here. 
Thousands of people — 
farmers, salesmen, busi- 
ness executives — who 
took up flying as a 
hobby, find that if pays 
out from the utility 
standpoint too. There 
are fast, safe, reliable 
planes for a wide range 
of specialized uses. And 
there’s still time left, this 
season, to get your pri- 
vate pilot's license and 
derive utility — and fun 
— from the plane you 
rent or buy. 

















THE SOUTHWEST'S MOST 
COMPLETE PARTS STOCK 
FOR 
CONTINENTAL 
ENGINES 


Series 
40, 50, 65, 75 
and 80 HP 


Series 
75 and 85 HP 


v ‘ts 
—§ he well-known Walrus who made so much 
conversation in “Through The Looking Glass” wasn't 
thinking of Southwest Airmotive—but his range of subjects 
was mighty like SAC’s Sales Division, in that it included 
practically everything! SAC knows what airmen need, 
and sees to it that those things are on hand. That's why 
veteran flyers from Buenos Aires to Fairbanks have made 
Dallas and Southwest Airmotive the aeronautical supply 
center of the Americas. They know theyll get exactly what 


they want at SAC Sales Division... and thev know that 


yn! 


por 


> 


| 
A 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS 
For Sales, "Phone D4-5272 
For Service, D4-1711 
CAA Approved Repair Station No. 195 








